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‘‘STONE-CRUSHER ?” I asked. 

My conclusion was natural, for the group of un- 
painted, weather-beaten buildings, the mound of 
crushed rock that stood at one side, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the surrounding country, all 
conduced to the theory that stone-crushing was, or 
had been, in progress there,—not that I cared a 
cent’'s worth. I had merely made the observa- 
tion with a view to breaking the monotony of the 
long journey which I was taking across country 
with old Captain Baxter. 

‘“‘No,’’ said he, ‘‘it’s not a stone-crusher. That 
is Shaft Number One o’ the Great Spread-eagle 
Gold Minin’ Company. That's what itis! Git ap!’ 

This last remark was made to the horse. 

“Gold mine?"’ I asked; ‘‘why,! never heard of a 
gold mine in this part of the country.”’ 

“They’s lots o’ things you never heard on. 
Like as not, too, ye never heard o’ Gabe Danforth 
an’ his telescopic eye, did ye? ‘Course ye 
didn't, 'cause if you'd heard o' Gabe's eye, you'd 
aheard on the Spread-eagle Gold Minin’ Com- 
pany. They both goes together."’ 

‘But this Gabe Danforth and his—er—er— 
telescopic eye,’’ said I; ‘‘was there anything re- 
markable about him ?* 

‘‘Remarkable!’’ exclaimed Captain Baxter, ina 
tone which showed that I had touched upon a 
tender spot, ‘‘don’t you consider it remarkable 
when a feller kin sit down, gin his eyes some sort 
0 twist, an’ commence ter see things thet are 
happenin’ some twenty or thirty miles away ?’ 

‘Well, yes,’’ I replied, ‘<I should say that such 
a feat is, to say the least, rather unusual."’ 

‘“H'm! I didn’t know. but mebbe down in 
New York they would n't consider thet ez much. 
Up here, o course, in the backwoods, it cert’ nly 
wuz remarkable.’’ 

The captain was fairly started on his story. 

“I dunno how it come about fust, but Gabe 
surely hed a most remarkable somethin’ about 
him, One day he wuz up a high pine tree in Gal- 
laway’s woods, after a crow's nest, when he yelled 
out thet he could see a house afire, with the peo- 
ple runnin’ back an’ forth, an’ cattle escapin’ 
from a barn, an’ I dunno whet all. 
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‘‘The other boys with him, up in other trees, 
they all looked, but couldn't see nuthin’ at all, 
an’ thought Gabe wuz foolin’ ’em, but he insisted 
thet he wan't, an’ called’ em blind bats an’ so 
forth, till they near came to blows. 

‘‘Well, when they got home, sure enough, they 
heard about a fire exactly ez Gabe hed said, but 
"twas Farmer Crane's house an’ barn, an’ he 
lived at Haverford, eighteen miles from where the 
boys hed ben crow-nestin’ ! 

‘‘Natch' lly, inquiries wuz started, an’ then, fer 
the fust time, Gabe’s wonderful power wuz dis- 
covered. Gabe himself had never 'spected it be- 
fore thet day. Hé wuz jist a-lookin’ off acrost the 
fields, he said, when suddenly everything seemed 
to come near to him, an’ he could see things any 
distance. 

‘‘Growin’ boys will lie, folks said, when told of 
it. But Gabe insisted, an’ finally they began to 
b'lieve him, an’ give him tests thet proved he 
wuz tellin’ the truth. F'’r instance, at a suttin 
time the Baptist minister over to Nelsonville, four- 
teen mile away, wuz to go up in the belfry of the 
meetin’ house an’ hold up three fingers. At the 
same time Gabe was to be sent up in a tree an’ 
look in the d'rection of Nelsonville, an’ if he 
could see the meetin’ house an’ the minister, an’ 
count the mintster’s fingers, he wuz to be b’ lieved. 
If he couldn't, an’ it was proved thet his great 
yarn about his eyes wuz only a yarn after all, | 
b' lieve his father had promised him somethin’ in 
the nature of a trouncin’. 

‘‘Well, Gabe done it. He not only seen the 
Baptist minister an’ counted his fingers correctly, 
but reported all sorts o’ signs the minister made, 
which only him and our postmaster knew about. 
Then there wuz no more question about Gabe's 
honesty, an’ the folks recognized the fact that 
they had a marvel in their midst. The school- 
master labeled him ‘The Boy with the Telescopic 
Eye,’ an’ dime museum managers commenced to 
git on his frack, 

‘‘From that time on,. Gabe Danforth an’ his 
eyes wuz the main feature of the county. He 
seen a cyclone comin’, one day, when it was 
twenty mile away, an’ we all got warned in time. 


» 


He seen Deacon Nevins kissin’ an’ huggin’ Josh 
Doane's wife, over to Haverford, eighteen mile 
away, an’ wuz the star witness in the lawsuit 
afterwards. He caused both fun an’ embarrassment 
fer miles around. '*Twas fort'nit he couldn't see 
through walls or curtings, or they wouldn't a’ 
be'n no livin’ in the same state with him. Con- 
gressman McCall offered him fifty dollars ef he'd 
foresee the result of the next election, but that 
wa n't in Gabe's line.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ I interrupted, ‘‘what about the gold 
mine? I presume that Gabe’s telescopic eye had 
something to do with that.’ 

‘I’m comin’ to that,’’ said the captain. ‘You 
bet it wuz directly the result of Gabe and his gift. 

«It come about like this:— 

«Gabe had be'n lab’rin’ along with his gift, 
gittin’ more famous an’ more lazy, all the time, 
fer about six months, when one day a stranger 
come to town an’ put up at the inn. He didn’t 
excite any undue interest, an’ nobody wuz startled 
when he seemed to take an interest in Gabe, who 
hed come ‘round to the inn the first thing, to be 
p’ inted out to the stranger an’ git patted on the 
back an’ tested, an’ so forth. Folks thought 
mebbe he wuz another of them dime museum 
managers from Buffalo or New York, lookin’ for 
Gabe, but the stranger said he wuzn't. 

‘‘Well, when Gabe wuz brought around to be 
shown off to him, the stranger wuz sittin’ on the 
piazza of the inn. 

‘«*Here comes the town’s greatest curiosity, 
Mister,’ sez old man Clearwater. 

*« So? sez the stranger. 

««*Yep,’ sez Clearwater. ‘That's Gabe Dan- 
forth, the boy with the telescopic eyes.” Now, 
other strangers had grown excited when Gabe was 
introduced, showin’ that his fame had spread far 
and near. But this one didn't seem rousted up a 
bit. He jist looked puzzled, and said :— 

* «*«Er—what did I understand you to say?’ 

««‘The boy with the telescopic eyes,’ sez old 
Clearwater, again. ‘Surely you've heardo’ him? 

««*N-n-no, I don’t think I have. What do you 
mean by telescopic eyes, anyway ? 

| Continued on page 143) 
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Tiger Absorbs Tale and Hero 


A. CONAN DOYLE 








My first book was a collection of poems which 
id been published in an Indian paper on 
“a | held the position of sub-editor. This 
vas a lean oblong docket, wire-stitched to 
a department order envelope, 
1on one side only, bound in brown 
nd secured with red tape. It was by 
ed to all heads of departments 
| government officials, and among 
} of papers would have deceived a 
f twenty years service. 


P Of these books, we made some hun- 

nd there was no necessity for 

ng, my public being to hand. 

sly post cards, printed the news 

of the book on one side, the 

er form on the other, and 

em up and down the empire 

\den to Singapore, and from Quetta 

bo. There was no trade dis- 

no reckoning twelves as thirteens, 
issions, and no credit of any | 

i vhatever. The money came back 

but honest rupees, and was 

t ferred from the publisher, the left 
" pocket, direct to the author, the i 

, pocket. Every copy sold in 
eeks, and the ratio of expenses 

' ts, as I remember it, has since 
a ted me from injuring my health : 

i sympathizing with publishers who 

= f risks and advertisements. 

lown-country papers complained 

form of the thing. The wire 

cut the pages, and the red tape 

& overs. This was not intentional, 


ven helps those who help them- 
Consequently, there arose a de- 
ra new edition, and this time I 
the pleasure of taking in 

er the counter for that of seeing 
lisher’s imprint on the title- 
More verses were taken out and 
and some of that edition traveled 
; Hongkong on the map, and each editicn 
little fatter, and, at last, the book came 
n with a gilttop and stiff back and was 


tised in the publisher's poetry department 


But I loved it best when it was a little brown 
baby with a pink string around its stomach; a 
child’s child, ignorant that it was afflicted with all 
the most modern ailments: and before people had 





RUDYARD KIPLING 


learned, beyond doubt, how its author lay awake 
of nights, in India, plotting and scheming to 
write something that would ‘‘take’’ with the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. 


I was six years old at the time, and have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the achievement. My first 
beok was written, I remember, upon fools-cap 
paper in what might be called a fine, bold hand, 
—four words to the line,—and was illus- 
trated by marginal pen-and-ink sketches 
by the author. There was a man in it, 
and there was a tiger. I forgot which 
was the hero, but it didn’t matter much, 
for they became blended into one about 
the time when the tiger met the man. 

I was a realist in the age of Roman- 
ticists. 1 described at some length both 
verbally and pictorially the untimely end 
of the wayfarer. But when the tiger had 
absorbed him I found myself slightly em- 
barrassed as to how my story was to go 
on. ‘‘It is very easy to get people into 
scrapes and very hard to get them out 
again,’’ I remarked,and I have often had 
cause to repeat the precocious aphorism 
of my childhood. On this occasion the 
situation was beyond me, and my book, 
like the man, was engulfed in tiger. 

There is an old family bureau, with 
secret drawers in which lie little locks of 
hair tied up in circles, and black silhou- 
ettes, and dim daguerreotypes, and let- 
ters which seem to have been written 
in the lightest of straw-colored inks. 
Somewhere there lies my primitive man- 
uscript, where my tiger, like a many- 
hooped barrel with a tail to it, still en- 
velopes the hapless stranger whom he 
has taken in. 

It may be that my literary experiences 
would have ended there had not there 
come atime when that good old harsh- 
faced schoolmistress, Hard Times, took 
me by the hand. I wrote, and with 
amazement I found that my writing was 


accepted. Fifty little cylinders of man-| 


uscript did I send out during eight years, 

which described irregular orbits among 
publishers, and usually came back like paper 
boomerangs, to the place that they had started 
from. Yet in time they all lodged somewhere 
or other. 
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MY FIRST BOOK, WHICH I DIDN’T WRITE Hs 


BRET HARTE 








WHEN I say that my first book was not my own, 
tained beyond the title page not one word 
vn composition, I trust that I shall not be 

of trifling with paradox, or tardily un- 
myself plagiary. But the fact remains 
priority of publication the first book for 
| became responsible, and which probably 
d more criticism than anything I have 
since, was a small compilation of Califor- 
ems indited by other hands. 

\ well-known bookseller of San Francisco one 

| handed me a collection of certain poems, 

: h had already appeared in Pacific Coast 

nes and newspapers, with the request that 

ild, if possible, secure further additions to 

t and then make a selection of those I con- 

ithe most notable and characteristic for a 

olume to be issued by him. 

ve reason to believe that the unfortunate 

| = vas actuated by a laudable desire to publish 

Californian book,—his first essay in 

yn,—and, at the same time, to foster 

 ; . rn immigration by an exhibit of Californian 

ry product; but looking back upon his ven- 

nclined to think that the little volume 

ntained anything more poetically pathetic 
ly imaginative than that conception. 

wed the poems and he exploited a pre- 
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y announcement to an eager and waiting 
! ind we moved unwittingly to our doom. 
{ 4 e book appeared,—a pretty little volume, 


j raphically, and externally a credit to pioneer 


iv 1\ naking. Copies were liberally supplied to 
ia \ 
way 
J e's Nore.—The above articles are the first three of a 
f! é se f personal experiences of great authors with their first 





the press, and authors and publisher self-com- 
placently awaited the result. To the latter, this 
should have been satisfactory; the book sold 
readily from his well-known counters, unaccom- 
panied, however, by any critical comment. There 
were yet no notices from the press; the dailies were 
silent; there was something ominous in this calm. 

Out of it the bolt fell. A well-known mining 
weekly, which I will poetically veil under the title 
of the Red Dog ‘‘Jay Hawk,’’ was the first to 
swoop down upon the tuneful and unsuspecting 
quarry as follows: ‘‘The hog wash and ‘purp’ 
stuff ladled out from the slop bucket of Messrs. 

and Company, of 'Frisco, by some lop- 
eared Eastern apprentice and called a ‘Compila- 
tion of Californian Verses,’ might be passed over 
as far as criticism goes. A club in the hands of 
any able-bodied citizen of Red Dog and a steam- 
boat ticket to the bay, cheerfully contributed from 
this office, would be all-sufficient. But when an 
imported greenhorn dares to call his flapdoodle 
mixture ‘‘Californian,’’ it is an insult to the state 
that has produced the gifted Yellow Hammer, 
whose lofty flights have from time to time dazzled 
our readers in the columns of the ‘Jay Hawk.’ 
That this complacent editorial jackass, browsing 
among the dock and the thistles which he has 
served up in this volume should make allusion to 
California’s greatest bard, is rather a confession 
of idiocy than a slur upon the genius of our 
esteemed contributer."’ : 

The Dutch Flat ‘Clarion’’ followed with no 
uncertain sound. ‘‘We doubt,”’ said that jour- 
nal, ‘‘ifa more feeble collection of drivel could 
have been made, even if taken exclusively from 
the editor's own verse, which we note he has, by 


an equal editorial incompetency, left out of the 
volume. When we add that, by a felicity of idi- 
otic selection, this person has chosen only one, 
and the least characteristic of the really clever 
poems of Adoniram Skaggs which have so often 
graced the columns, we have said enough."’ 

The Mormon Hill ‘‘Quartz Crusher’ relieved 
this simple directness with more fancy: ‘We 
don’t know why Messrs. & Co. send us, un- 
der the title of ‘Selections of Californian Poetry,’ 
a quantity of slumgullion which really belongs to 
the sluices of a placer mining camp or the ditches 
of the rural districts. We have sometimes been 
compelled to run a lot of tailings through our 
stamps, but never of the grade offered, which, we 
should say, would average about thirty-three and 
a third cents a ton. We have, however, come 
across a single specimen of pure gold, evidently 
overlooked by the serene ass who has compiled 
this volume. We copy it with pleasure, as it has al- 
ready shown in the poet's corner of the ‘Crusher.’ "’ 

The Green Springs ‘‘Arcadian’’ was no less 
fanciful in imagery: ‘Messrs. & Co. send 
us a gaudy green and yellow parrot-colored vol- 
ume which is supposed to contain the first callow 
peepings and cheepings of Californian songsters. 
From the flavor of the specimens before us, we 
would say that the nest had been disturbed pre- 
maturely. There seems to be a good deal of the 
parrot inside as well as outside the covers, and we 
congratulate our own sweet singer, ‘Blue Bird,’ 
who has so often made these columns melodious, 
that she has escaped the ignomy of being exhib- 
ited in Messrs. & Co.'s aviary.”’ 

The book sold tremendousiy on account of this 
abuse, but the public was disappointed. 
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1876—AS A LONG ISLAND SWITCHMAN 
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1893—IN THE PRESIDENT’S CHAIR 
ANNAN 





MR. VREELAND IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE TRANSPORTATION OF 1,000,000 PASSENGERS PER DAY 


A sHoRT time ago, New York learned with in- 
terest and some astonishment, that the head of its 
greatest transportation system, Herbert H. Vree- 
land, had received from several of his associates, 
as individuals, a ‘‘valentine’’ present of $100,000, 
in recognition of his superb management of their 
properties. Many New Yorkers then learned, for 
the first time, what railroad experts throughout the 
country had long known, that the trans- 


struction trains. Though this position was cer- 
tainly humble enough, it was a great thing to me 
then to feel myself a railroad man, with all that 
that term implied; and when, after a few months’ 
trial, | was given the job of inspecting ties and 
roadbed at a dollar a day, I felt that I was well 
on the road to the presidency. 

«One day the superintendent asked my boss if 


went to one of the officials of the road and told 
him that I wanted to remain with the Long Island 
Railroad Company in any capacity whatsoever, 
and would be obliged to him if he would give me 
a job. He said, at first, that he hadn't a thing 
for me to do, but finally added, as if he was 
ashamed to suggest it, that, if I had a mind to go 
down on another division and sweep out and dust 
cars, | mightdoit. 1 instantly accepted, 
and thereby learned the details of an- 





portation of a million people aday in New 
York's busy streets, without serious fric- 
tion or public annoyance, is not a matter 
of chance, but is the result of perhaps 
the most perfect traffic organization ever 
created, at the head of which is a man, 
quiet, forceful, able, with the ability of a 
great general, —a master, and, at the same 
time, a friend of men,—himself one for 
whom, in the judgment of his associates, 
almost any career is possible. 

Thirty years ago Mr. Vreeland, then a 
lad thirteen years old, was, to use his 
own humorous, reminiscent phrase, 
‘th’ isting ice’’ on the Hudson River, one 
of a gang of eighteen or twenty men and 
boys filling the ice carts for retail city 
delivery. A picture just brought to light, 











other important railroad department. 

‘*Pretty soon they made me brakeman 
on an early morning train to Hempstead, 
and then I| found that I was worth to the 
world, after two years of railroad training, 
just forty dollars a month, plus a perqui- 
site or two obtained from running a card- 
table department in the smoking-cars. I 
remember that I paid eighteen dollars of 
my munificent salary for board and lodg- 
ing, sent twenty dollars home for the sup- 
port of my mother and sister, and had 
two dollars a month and the aforesaid 
perquisites left for ‘luxuries.’ 

‘‘It was at about this time, thus early 
in my career, that I first came to be 
known as ‘President Vreeland.’ An old 





and reproduced herewith, shows him 
among the force lined up to be photo- 





THE SECOND BOY FROM THE LEFT HAS BEEN HEARD FROM 


codger upon the railroad, in talking to 
me one day, said, in a bantering way: 








graphed, as a tall, loosely built, hatchet- 

faced lad in working garb, with a frag- 

ment of a smile on his face, as if he could appre- 
ciate the contrast of the boy of that day with the 
man of the future. 

How do these things happen? What was the 
divine spark in this boy's brain and heart that 
should lift him out of the crowd of the common- 
place to the position of responsibility and in- 
fluence in the world which he now occupies? If 
the readers of Success could have been present 
at the interview kindly granted by Mr. Vreeland 
to the writer, and could have heard him recalling 
his early life and its many struggles and disap- 
pointments with a smile that was often near a 
tear, they would have gone away feeling that 
nothing is impossible to him who dares, and, 
above all else, who works, and they would have 


derived inspiration far greater than can possibly | 


be given in these written words. 

The desire to work was hereditary with Mr. 
Vreeland. His father incurred the displeasure of 
his own father and family, who were people of 
large means, by refusing to lead a life of gentle- 
manly idleness, and deciding, instead, to enter 
the ministry. The boy Herbert was the youngest 
son in a family of several children, each of whom 
in turn helped to support the mother and younger 
members after the death of the father. At ten 
years of age, in his passionate desire to do some- 
thing, he. drove a grocery wagon in Jersey City, 
to which his family had moved from his birth- 
place in Glen, New York, and, as before said, at 
thirteen years of age, he was hard at work in an 
ice business, of which an elder brother was 
superintendent. 

«I first entered the railroad business in 1875,"’ 
said Mr. Vreeland, ‘‘shoveling gravel on one of 
the Long Island Railroad Company's night con- 


1870—' H’ISTING ICE ON THE HUDSON RIVER”’ 


he could give him a reliable man to replace a 
switchman who had just made a blunder leading 
to a collision, and had been discharged. The re- 
ply was: ‘Well, I've got a man here named 
Vreeland, who will do exactly what you tell him 
to.’ They called me up, and, after a few short, 
sharp questions from the train-master, I went down 
to the dreary and desolate marsh near Bushwick, 
Long Island, and took charge of a switch. For a 
few days I had to camp out near that switch, in 
any way that might happen, but finally the officers 
made up their minds that they could afford 
me the luxury of a two-by-four flag house with a 
stove in it, and I settled down for more railroad- 
ing. 

‘‘The Bushwick station was not far away, and 
one of the company’s division headquarters was 
there. I soon made the acquaintance of all the 
officials around that station, and got into their 
good graces by offering to help them out in their 
clerical work at any and all times when I was off 
duty. It was a godsend to them, and exactly 
what I wanted, for I had determined to get into 
the inside of the railroad business from bottom 
to top. Many’s the time I have worked till eleven 
or twelve o'clock at night in that little station, fig- 
uring out train receipts and expenses, engine cost 
and duty, and freight and passenger statistics of 
all kinds; and, as a result of this work, I quickly 
acquired a grasp of railroad details in all stages, 
which few managers possess, for, in one way and 
another, I got into and through every branch of 
the business. 

‘‘My Bushwick switch was a temporary one, 
put in for construction purposes only, and, after 
some months’ use, was discontinued, and I was 
discharged. This did not suit me at all, and I 


‘Well, I suppose you think your fortune 

is made, now you have become a brake- 
man, but let me tell you what will happen. You 
will be a brakeman about four or five years, and 
then they will make you a conductor, at about one 
hundred dollars a month, and there you will stick 
all your life, if you don’t get discharged.’ I re- 
sponded, rather angrily, ‘Do you suppose I am go- 
ing to be satisfied with remaining aconductor? | 
mean to be president of a railroad.’ ‘Ho, ho, ho! 
laughed the man. He told the story around, and 
many a time thereafter the boys slyly placed the 
word ‘President’ before my name on official in- 
structions and packages sent to me. 

‘‘A conductor on one of the regular trains quar- 
reled one morning with the superintendent, and 
was discharged. I was sent for and told to take 
out that train. This was jumping me over the 
heads of many of the older brakemen, and, as a 
consequence, all the brakemen on that train quit. 
Others were secured, however, and I ran the train 
regularly for a good many months. 

“Then came an accident one day, for which 
the engineer and I were jointly responsible. 
We admitted our responsibility, and were dis- 
charged. I went again to the superintendent, 
however, and, upon a strong plea to be retained 
in the service, he sent me back to the ranks among 
the brakemen. I had no complaint to make, but 
accepted the consequence of my mistake. 

‘‘Soon after this, the control of the road passed 
into other hands. Many were discharged, and | 
was daily expecting my own ‘blue envelope.’ 
One day, I was detailed to act as brakeman on a 
special which was to convey the president and 
directors of the road, with invited guests, on a trip 
over the lines. By that time I had learned the 
Long Island Railroad in all its branches pretty 
well, and, in the course of the trip, was called up >n 





1 great many questions. The next day 
word that the superintendent wanted to 
heart sank within me, for summonses 
were ominous in those days, but I 
nyself at the office and was asked, 

g looking brakeman who was on 
sterday who shows his teeth when he 

| modestly replied that I was certainly 
| yesterday, and I may possibly have 
ned the rest of the identification by 
he superintendent, without further 
said: ‘The president wants to see 


ind in due time was shown into 

of the great man, who eyed me 

minute or two, and then asked me 

vhat 1 was doing. I told him I was 

Number Seventeen. He said: ‘Take 

ur superintendent. It contains a 

he relieve you from duty, and put 

se in your place. After he has done 
yack | ere.’ 

s I did, and, on my return to the presi- 

lake this letter at once to Admiral 

f the French fleet (then lying in the 

sit of courtesy to this country,) and 

Hancock, on Governor's Island. 

nvitations to each todine with me to- 

ht at my home in Garden City with their 

t their answers, and, if they are ‘‘yes,’’ 

to New York, charter a steamer, 


SUCCESS 


Mr. Whitney, and I judge that I made a some- 

what favorable impression upon him, for not long 

after | was created general manager of the road. 
“A few months later, | received this telegram :— 


‘H. H. VREELAND. 
‘Meet me at Broadway and Seventh Avenue office at 
two o'clock to-day. WILLIAM C, WHITNEY. 


‘| had to take a special engine to do this, but 
arrived at two o'clock at the office of the Houston 
Street, West Street and Pavonia Ferry Railroad 
Company, which | then knew, in an indistinct 
sort of way, owned a small horse railway in the 
heart of New York. After finding that Mr. Whit- 
ney was out at lunch, I kicked my heels for a few 


minutes outside the gate, and then inquired of 


a man who was seated inside in an exceedingly 
comfortable chair, when Mr. Whitney and _ his 
party were expec ted, Saying, also, that my name 
was Vreeland, and | had an appointment at two. 
He replied: ‘Oh, are you Mr. Vreeland? Well, 
here is a letter for you. Mr. Whitney expected 
to be here at two o'clock, but is a little late.’ I 
took my letter and sat down again outside, think- 
ing that it might possibly contain an appointment 
for another hour. It was, however, an appoint- 
ment of quite a different character. It read as 
follows :— 

‘Mr. H. H. VREELAND 

‘DEAR SIR:—At a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Houston Street, West Street and Pavonia 
Ferry Railroad Company, held this day, you were 
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the transportation conditions in New York City, 
and to learn how to handle the peculiarly complex 
problems involved in street railroading. He first 
had to gain, also, the confidence of his men, but 
this is never hard for anyone who is sincerely 
solicitous for their welfare, and in such sympa- 
thy with their work and hardships as a man like 
himself must have been, with his own past his- 
tory in mind. 

With his hand firmly on the tiller,and with his 
scheme of organization perfected, he was soon 
able to take up the larger questions of administra- 
tion. To Mr. Vreeland is due the credit of initi- 
ating and rapidly extending a general free transfer 
system in New York, by which the public is able 
to ride from almost any part of the largest city in 
the country to any other part, for a single five- 
cent fare, whereas, before the consolidation, two, 
three, and sometimes four fares would have to be 
paid for the same ride. 

It was upon Mr. Vreeland’s recommendation, 
also, backed by that of F. S. Pearson, the 
well-known consulting engineer of the Whitney 
syndicate, that the latter determined to adopt the 
underground conduit electric system in the re- 
construction of the lines. At that time this de- 
cision involved the greatest financial and techni- 
cal courage, since there was but one other road of 
this kind in existence, and that a small tramway 
in an Austrian city, while previous American ex- 
perience with this system had been uniformly 
unsuccessful. 

Not only in street 
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EASTER DAY CONTRASTS IN A GREAT CITY 


In the first picture, a familiar sight is reproduced 1 gav throng on Fifth Avenue, New York In the second, 
sy ; _ 
ile I a family is shivering in front of the massive bronze doors of ‘Trinity Church,—doors which cost $100,000. 


railroading proper, 
butalso in steam rail- 
roading, automobile 
work and the elec- 
tric lighting field, 
Mr. Vreeland pos- 
sesses the absolute 
confidence of his 
associates, who rely 
implicitly upon his 
judgment, intelli- 
gence and business 
acumen. The recent 
gift, already referred 
to,is one only of sev- 
eral which he has 
received from men 
who feel that they 
have made millions 
through his ability. 
Although he is not 
to-day a wealthy 
man, as men are 
counted wealthy in 
New York City, he 
is certainly well 
along on the road to 
millionairedom. 








ery much 


1s put in positions where I learned to 
vility and came to have confidence 


trol of the Long Island Railroad again 
hands, and I was again ‘let out,’ this 
d, so far as that particular road was 
except that, within the last two or three 
e renewed my acquaintance with it 
eing commissioned by a banking syndi- 
New York City to make an expert examina- 
plant and equipment as a preliminary 

n ition. 
was in 1881, or about that time, and I 
red a position as conductor on the New 
Northern Railroad, a little line running 
Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street, New 
ty, to Yonkers. Not to go into tedious 
rding my experience there, I may say 
tin course of time I practically ‘ran 
After some years, it changed hands, 
vhich railways, particularly small ones, 
nd always to the great discomposure of 
ployees,) and the new owners, including 
C. Whitney, Daniel S. Lamont, Captain 
ers Hayes and others, went over the road 
y on a special train to visit the property. 
ve said, I was then practically running the 
wing to the fact that the man who held the 
n of general manager was not a railroad 
| relied upon me to handle all details, but 
il position was only that of train-master. 
panied the party, and knowing the road 
ghly, not only physically but also statistic- 
vas able to answer all the questions which 
ised. This was the first time I had met 


unanimously elected a director of the company 
‘At a subsequent meeting of the directors, you 
were unanimously elected president and general 
manager, your duties to commence immediately 
‘Yours truly C. E. WARREN, Secretary 


«‘By the time I had recovered from my surprise 
at learning that I was no longer a steam-railroad, 
but a street-railroad man, Mr. Whitney and other 
directors came in, and, after spending about five 
minutes in introductions, they took up their hats 
and left, saying, simply, ‘Well, Vreeland, you are 
president; now run the road.’ I then set out to 
learn what kind of a toy railway it was that had 
come into my charge."’ 

Here Mr. Vreeland's narrative stops, for the rest 
of the history is well known to the people of New 


York, and to experts in street railroading through- _ 


out the country. The ‘‘Whitney syndicate,’’ so- 
called, was then in possession of a few only out of 
some twenty or more street railway properties in 
New York City, the Broadway line, however, be- 
ing one of these, and by far the most valuable. 
With the immense financial resources of Messrs. 
Whitney, Widener, Elkins, and their associates, 
nearly all the other properties were added to the 
original ones owned by the syndicate, and with 
the magnificent organizing and executive ability 
of Mr. Vreeland, there has been built up in 
New York a street rai!wey system which, while 
including less than two ' un'!red and fifty miles of 
track, is actually caérryiny more than one-half as 
many passengers each yerr as are being carried 
by all the steam railroads of the United States to- 
gether. 

Mr. Vreeland’s first work on coming to New 
York was, naturally, to familiarize himself with 


Best of all, how- 
ever, and what has 
probably satisfied him most in his life, has been the 
host of genuine friendships which he has made, 
and the strong hold which he has upon the working- 
man. A strike of the employees of the Metro- 
politan Street Railway Company is absolutely im- 
possible so long as he remains at the head of the 
company's affairs, for the men know well that 
there will be in that position a man who is always 
fair, and even generous with them, bearing in 
mind ever his duty to his stockholders, and they 
know, too, that no injustice will be committed 
by any of the department heads. Any one of his 
four or five thousand employees can meet him 
personally on a question of grievance, and is sure 
of being treated as a reasonable fellow man. Time 
and again have labor leaders sought to form an 
organization of the Metropolitan employees, and 
as often the men have said in reply, ‘‘Not while 
Vreeland is here,—we know he will treat us 
fairly."’ 

In a recent address Mr. Vreeland said :— 

‘No artificial condition can ever, in my judg- 
ment, keep down a man who has health, capacity 
and honesty. You can temporarily interfere with 
him or make the road to the object of his ambi- 
tion more difficult, but you cannot stop him. 
That tyranny is forever dead, and since its death 
there has come a great enlightenment to the pos- 
sessors of power and wealth. Instead of prevent- 
ing a man from rising, there is not a concern the 
wide world over that is not to-day eagerly seeking 
for capable people. The great hunger of the time 
is for good men, strong men, men capable of 
assuming responsibility; and there is sharp com- 
petition for those who are available."’ 
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SENATOR DEPEW said to a representative of 
Success the other day, in Washington, that, if a 
national university had been created by congress 
a hundred years ago, as George Washington 
directed in his will, there would have been no 
civil war. The senator has recently introduced 
a bill providing for the creation of this long 


CyRUS PATTERSON JONES 


his family followed the last picture-taking, ten 
years ago, and he stated his belief to be that his 
ill-luck was caused directly by the prior event. 


favorites are apparently Miss Wilson, daughter of 
the secretary of agriculture, and Mlle. Cassini, 
daughter of the Russian ambassador. The former 
is a frank, bright, beautiful girl, the apple of her 
father’s eye, presiding at his table in private and 

in public with equal grace, and winning for 

herself the affectionate regard of the cabinet 





deferred institution. Some eighteen or twenty 
acres of the Mall, in the heart of Washing- 
ton, were assigned for the site by the executors 
of the Washington estate, but no endowment 
was ever obtained from the government. It 
is now proposed to make it the grandest insti- 
tution of advanced learning in the world, ex- 
celling even those of England and Germany 
in scope. 
* * : 

After a brilliant speech in the house of rep- 
resentatives, the other day, Congressman Little- 
field, of Maine, was the center of an animated 
colloquy. He had manfully defended his posi- 
tion as an opponent of the Porto Rican tariff, 
and had been rewarded by an outburst of ap- 
plause seldom accorded to a new member. A 





colleague excitedly declared that Mr. Little- 











SENATOR BEVERIDGE 


CONGRESSMAN DOLLIVER 


ladies, of whose ranks she is the sole unmarried 
member. Mlle. Cassini is a darkly handsome 
girl, with a dash of the Orient in her vivacious 
and intelligent face, a wonderful dresser, and, 
of course,a mistress in the diplomacy of social 
etiquette, 

~~ *~ * 

Hon. Jonathan P. Dolliver, of lowa, has 
come to the front in this session of congress in 
a manner that has caused his name to be con- 
sidered seriously in connection with that of 
President McKinley in the forthcoming presi- 
dential race. It was Mr. Dolliver's good for- 
tune to come to the rescue of the President 
last month in preventing a split in the party 
over the Porto Rican tariff. The President, 
who, in his annual message, advocated open 





trade relations with Porto Rico, became con- 





field would make a splendid vice-presidential 
candidate on the ticket with Mr. McKinley. 

“Oh, no,’’ said another, ‘‘he hasn't a barrel.’’ 

‘‘That may be true,’’ said a democrat,’’ but 
he has a barrel of brains!’ 

New England seems to be of the same opinion, 
judging from the tone of the press of that section 
since the debate. 

* * * 

A good story is told in West Virginia involving 
two of the congressmen from that snug little state 
and Thomas B. Reed, the gigantic speaker of the 
last house. The two West Virginians are Hon. 
Blackburn B. Dovener and Hon. Romeo Hoyt 
Freer. Both are small in stature and won- 
derfully alike in their general appearance. To- 
gether they went up to the ponderous Maine man 
to be introduced. 

‘‘Humph !"’ said Mr. Reed, ‘‘is that the best 
the persimmon state can do?’ 

‘‘What do you mean ?’ asked Mr. Freer. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ drawled the elephantine speaker. 
‘I was only wondering at the uniformity of things 
down your way. I suppose the horses are all 
ponies and the persimmons all dwarfs ‘s 

‘‘Well,’’ interrupted Mr. Freer, ‘‘there is one 
thing in our favor, the persimmon has more taste 
than the pumpkin.’’ 

The laugh was on the speaker, and he acknowl- 
edged it by cordially grasping the hands of the 
Lilliputians and joining in the merriment. 

* * “ 

Who would think that a senator of the United 
States could be so superstitious as to believe that 
bad luck follows the taking of his photograph? 
Senator Culberson, of Texas, flees from a camera 
fiend as he would from a man just out of a pest 
house. He has been coaxed in vain for years to 
permit his photo to be taken in order that the 
legislative group might be made in its entirety. 
To one photographer he declared that a death in 





Not less than three members of the present house 
of representatives hold similar opinions, based on 
alleged disasters following visits to photographic 
studios. 

* * * 

This has been the gayest winter Washington 
has ever seen. In the number of its official re- 
ceptions, balls and dinner parties, it has surpassed 
all other seasons; and, while the executive mansion 
has witnessed fewer assemblies than any other 
administration, excepting that of Hayes, the scat- 
tering of the events among so many lesser hosts 
and hostesses has been a popular move. It has 
been a good thing, too, for the McKinleys. The 
President never could have accomplished his 
tasks if he had been compelled to entertain more. 
Mrs. McKinley, whose health is delicate, certainly 
welcomed the respite. 

Probably the ladies in the senatorial set con- 
tributed as much to the life of the capital as any 
other coferte. About twenty of the senators have 
Washington houses of their own, affording to their 
wives the first essential of social leadership, a 
proper establishment. The foreign ambassadors 
are similarly environed, particularly the Paunce- 
fotes from England and the Cassinis from Russia. 
The cabinet ministers and their wives have also 
been great entertainers during the long and bril- 
liant social campaign of 1899-1900. 

Among the many charming and clever women 
this season has known as hostesses, Mrs. John 
Hay is probably the most conspicuous, she being 
really the second lady in the land, owing to her 
husband's position as heir-apparent to the presi- 
dency. Two of the handsomest women are the 
wives of Senators Hansbrough and Turner, of 
North Dakota and Washington, respectively, both 
of whom have been invited everywhere and made 
much of. In the younger set, the two greatest 


vinced later of ‘the undesirability of such a 

step at the present time. The change of 
sentiment provoked the threatened breach. Mr. 
Dolliver was urged to save the situation. His 
magnetic personality, his eloquence in debate and 
his downright hard missionary work among the 
recalcitrants in his party saved the day. He is 
tall, dark-haired and vigorous. He is one of the 
wittiest and brainiest men ‘in the house, a safe 
leader, and one of the stanchest supporters there 
of the President's policy. 

* 7 * 

Marcus Daly, the mining king of Montana, vis- 
ited the capitol during the sessions of the senate 
elections committee last month, and was present 
during the hearing in the case of Senator W. A. 
Clark, accused of bribery in securing his election. 
The men are deadly enemies, and for awhile they 
glared at each other across the room. In the testi- 
mony, it was brought out that Mr. Clark spent 
$115,000 in the general state election in Montana, 
‘to help the cause of good government, and break 
up the Daly power,"’ in the politics of the moun- 
tain state. None of this money, Mr. Clark stated, 
was spent for his own election by the legislature 
thus elected. On behalf of Mr. Daly, it was testi- 
fied that that gentleman spent $50,000, not to get 
elected to anything himself, but ‘‘to break the 
Clark power,’’ and also ‘‘to destroy the corrupt 
influences of money in politics.’’ Of this sum, 
$15,600 was expended in the purchase of news- 
papers with which Mr. Daly did some of his 
picturesque ‘‘destroying’’ of the other man. Mr. 
Clark’s money went largely for the usual expendi- 
tures of a political campaign, —brass bands, print- 
ing, spell-binding, and the rent of halls. One 
senator, after listening to both sides, dryly re- 
marked that it looked ‘‘very much like the case 
of the pot calling the kettle black.’’ The inquiry 
alone is costing the United States government up- 
ward of $50,000. 
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The Evolution of the Country Editor 


CONGRESSMAN CHARLES B. LANDIS 








4 [HERE has never been a more unique character 

i \merican life than the country editor. As 
pictured in books and on the stage, he presents a 

strange mixture of the serious, the humorous and 

pathetic. But the last fifty years have been 
s of evolution, and the country editor has 


? ‘ 
Li 


participated, and the type of ‘‘Felix McCusick,"’ 
j portrayed by Sol Russell, is practically extinct. 
It is difficult to tell where to draw the line at which 


newspaper man ceases to be a country editor 
nd becomes a city editor. For the purposes of 
s article, however, the writer will address him- 
fto the newspaper man who lives in a town 
whose population is not sufficiently large to justify 


q daily edition, and who does not permit the light 
of his intelligence to shine on his subscribers 

, re frequently than once a week. 
[wenty-five years ago, the lot of the country 
editor seemed a hard one. He was always in 


se quarters financially, because he was never a 
business man. People generally considered his 
fe a struggle for existence, and so it was. His 
i was a ceaseless grind. He wrote or ‘‘scissored’’ 
‘a every sentence that appeared in his paper, put it 
Ls n type himself, placed it on the press, and then 
worked his newspaper off by hand. With the 
; sistance of his wife or daughters, the papers 

; were addressed to the subscribers, and the entire 
; edition was carried in a basket to the post office 
by the editor. He had but one companion in his 
the small boy with a dirty face and dirtier 

s, whose trousers were held in place by a 

ngle suspender, and who was known in the town 
I urrounding country as ‘‘the devil.’’ The 

latter never received any salary for his first year’s 
In return for his labor and devotion, he 

ed the priceless privilege of learning the 
Little cash was taken in by the editor, be- 

his family ‘‘traded out’’ the advertisements, 

“Se town circulation, while the 
subscribers balanced accounts with green 

nd other products of their farms. Maple 
sausage, side-meat, apples, potatoes and 
for the family horse or cow, were always con- 
red | If, as the days passed, the 


us absorbea 


legal tender. 
ved enough money to buy his printing 
an occasional font of new type, and 
postage and office rent, he considered himself 


, 
rec 


ee 


n 
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ountry editor of a quarter of a century ago 
t a college-bred man, but he could ‘chop 
with the best products of the universities, 
poetry aptly, and, at an hour's notice, de- 
political speech or address a Sunday 
vention. From the standpoint of the 
tizen, he was an all-around finished 


lhe country editor of to-day isa different person. 
1 good business man. He can ‘‘set type,’’ 
found at the ‘‘case.’’ He em- 
ploys compositors, or has ornamented his office 
1 typesetting machine. The young woman 
ee bending over the ledger is also a stenog- 
rapher and typewriter. The country editor now 
s his editorials and employs a bright young 
write local news. His newspaper is printed 
mproved press, the power is furnished by 
engine or electric motor, and the paper is 
by machinery. He owns his own home, 
ps his own horse and carriage, and has credit 
; e bank. A pleasure trip of a month is likely 
q ? e offered at any time, and he takes it gladly; 
e the young woman who keeps the books and 
: right young man who writes local news keep 
adi. paper in a straight line. 
; country newspaper men of to-day really 
| the sentiment of the republic, and have 
so for the last fifty years. The metropolitan 
cannot successfully champion any prop- 
' n that meets with the united opposition of 
t untry press. Great movements either suc- 
r fail in proportion as they are advocated or 
posed by the people who live in small towns 
; ind on farms, because the evenings of such people 
;  A\} are devoted to reading and reflection, or to old- 
iy iF oh. | fashioned visiting, which means an exchange of 
views and frequent discussion. In molding these 
j views, the country editor is the chief instrument; 
{ 


seldom 





is | rs 


a re 
ea 
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and, after they are molded, he is their chief ex- 
ponent, and thus verdicts for history are made. 
The metropolitan daily comes to the small 
town, or to the farm, and is so large that it is merely 
scanned,—read mostly from the headlines. The 
husband and father peruses it, tosses it aside, and 
it is snatched up by the daughter, who is through 
with it as soon as she glances over the fashion 
column or reads the few paragraphs on etiquette. 
“This is what I want,’ says the head of the 
house, as he takes up the country weekly. He 
looks over his spectacles and says: ‘‘This home 
paper is just like a letter,’’ and then he settles 
down and reads every word in it. He not only 
reads, but also grasps the meaning of it all; and, 
if there are three or four men who write for the 
paper, he can tell by the stamp of individuality 
who wrote this article and who wrote that. The 
people in the country where there are no large 
towns are simply a large family, and every item 
in the local paper is of interest; and,as the father 
reads,he comments: ‘‘Henry Arnold has disposed 
of his lower eighty,’" and ‘Phil Leslie's oldest 
boy has married and moved to the Wilson place,’’ 
and ‘Jones has been given judgment in that 
horse case,"’ and ‘‘There's a festival at Zion 
Church Saturday night,’’ and so on and so forth. 
Then his wife reproves him with: ‘‘Well, there 
won't be a thing in that paper of interest to me, if 
you keep on!"’ 


wt 


And thus it is that the paper issued once every 
week by the country editor is read in the evening 
in the home, and item after item discussed, and 
the editorial comments make an indelible impres- 
sion. The country newspaper man edits the paper 
from the standpoint of his own home and fireside, 
and consequently edits it honestly, in accordance 
with conscience and judgment. Too many metro- 
politan papers are edited by the business mana- 
ger; the fact is, too many editorial writers for 
metropolitan papers are merely clerks detailed 
from the countingroom, and knowledge of this 
fact discounts in advance the editorial expression 
of the city press. The country editor lives in an 
environment where there is little temptation to 
make merchandise of his editorial opinion, and 
where, if his reputation for integrity were success- 
fully assailed, he would be compelled to dispose 
of his paper. 

The country newspaper man, entering, as he 
does, each week, through the medium of his 
paper, from one to two thousand homes, is easily 
the most influential man in the county. If he is 
level-headed and honest, his power for good is be- 
yond estimate; if he is unscrupulous, he can do 
incalculable injury, because the readers of his 
paper are slow to attribute questionable motives to 
their home editor, and besides, political discipline 
is so perfect in the country that, whatever the 
party organ of the county says is generally consid- 
ered law and gospel. 

Country editors are born, or made only by the 
machinery of experience. One cannot be made 
in aday. Money can make a metropolitan news- 
paper man in an hour. Give a country editor 
money and he will make a metropolitan news- 
paper successful, while not one metropolitan news- 
paper man in a thousand could make a country 
newspaper succeed. Why? Because the metro- 
politan newspaper man is not adaptable to cir- 
cumstances. 

It would not surprise a country newspaper man 
were he in a single day to be called on to suggest 
two or three subjects for high school commence- 
ment essays, asked to write an obituary for a 
leading citizen, requested to advise a farmer on 
the matter of a lawsuit, implored to tender his 
good offices in settling a dispute among friends, 
entreated to quiet domestic discord in a neigh- 
bor's family that threatened to ripen into divorce, 
or waited on by the daughter of a farmer sub- 
scriber who is about to marry against her father’s 
will and desires the wrath of the parent stayed. 
A medley like this would drive the editor in a 
large city crazy. 

To answer all of these demands calls for not only 
ability, but also judgment, discretion, tact, com- 
mon sense, and sympathy. It requires more 


genuine genius to be a successful country editor 
than it does to capitalize and successfully organize 
a trust. 

The country newspaper man fashions the poli- 
tics of this nation. Upon him Lincoln leaned. 
Oliver P. Morton, Indiana's great war governor, 
said a score of times that he could not have saved 
Indiana to the Union without the assistance of the 
country editors. They were always brave and fear- 
less. One might be assaulted and his plant de- 
stroyed, but he had his wounds bandaged, put in 
a new outfit, and fought on for Lincoln and the 
Union and the freedom of the slave. 

The country editor nominated Cleveland in 
1892, and will nominate Bryan in 1go00, and all 
the metropolitan newspapers in the country can- 
not prevent it. It was through country editors 
that Mr. Hanna worked, prior to the St. Louis 
convention that nominated William McKinley; 
and, when the republican members of congress to- 
day show an inclination to antagonize their chief 
executive, it is the country editor who wires: 
«Stand by the President;’’ and, with the repre- 
sentative who has enough sense to obey the will 
of the people, that telegram is law, for the rep- 
resentative recognizes in the expression of the 
country editor the voice of the community in the 
midst of which he lives. The country editor's 
influence on county politics is paramount. He is 
a delegate to the state convention, and is generally 
on the committee on resolutions. He insists on 
candidates that will justify eulogy and a platform 
that he can honestly champion. He insists on 
doing the county printing when his party is in 
power, and he is right about it. He not only 
ought to do this work, but should be paid a good 
price, for even then the community would remain 
his debtor; for, as a matter of fact, he does more 
work for which he gets no pay and casts more 
bread on the water that returns to him in the 
shape of badly soaked dough than any other man 
in any other profession. 

If the final estimate of a man’s life-work is 
made from the standpoint of honest endeavor and 
unselfish devotion to the community in which he 
lives, | am not afraid of the final score of the 
country editor. 


Success Chips 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis said last month that 
the desire for wealth has become so great recently 
that society and civilization are imperiled by it. 

* * * 

England has voted to tax incomes one shilling 
to the pound, beer one shilling a barrel, spirits 
sixpence a gallon, tea twopence a pound, and 
cigars sixpence a pound, in order to raise the 
latest levy of $300,000,000 for war expenses. The 
war costs $1,000,000 a day. 

* * * 

Pope Leo XIII. celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day March 2, having attained a greater age by 
about four years than any other reigning pontiff. 
He prays daily, it is said, for mediation as a solu- 
tion of the bloody African war. 

* * ” 

«‘The National Society of the Children of the 
American Revolution’’ is the latest. We shall 
soon expect to hear of the Babes of the Early Bel- 
ligerents. It would not surprise one, either, to 
have somebody start the Order of the Colonial 
Tootsy-Wootsys. 


« 


TAKE LOVE FOR YOUR PHYSICIAN 

Love is the grand remedy for all the ills of the 
mind. It is the great solvent for anger, hatred, 
jealousy, and all the bitter animosities. If prop- 
erly understood and applied, it would cure every 
sin-sick soul in existence. 

If you have been trying to put out the fires of 
hatred by adding more hatred; if you have been 
meeting anger with more anger, change your pre- 
scription. Take Love's balm for all that blights 
happiness or breeds discontent. You will find it 
a sovereign panacea for malice, revenge, and all 
the brutal propensities. As cruelty melts before 
kindness, so the evil passions meet their antidote 
in sweet charity. 
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ae, 
Changes 


The cabinet of President McKinley 
has undergone more changes in its fer- 


sonnel than that of any other chief 
executive of the United States who 
served only one term. There have 
been no less than three secretaries of 
state, two secretaries of war, two secre- 
taries of the interior, two attorney-gener- 
als, two secretaries of the treasury, and 


two postmaster-generals,—fifteen men in 
all holding eight portfolios in three years. 
It is now said that there will be a further 
change that Attorney-General 
Griggs will realize the ambition of his 
life by an appointment to the supreme 
court of the United States, to succeed 


soon; 





THE PRESIDENT AND HIS EIGHT CHOSEN ADVISERS, 1900 





Fifty Great 
Americans* 


A Hall of Fame will be built on a 
foundation recently constructed in the 


campus of New York University, a 
sightly spot overlooking the Harlem 
River. Miss Gould gave $100,000, last 


month, for its construction. As the 
Pantheon at Rome was dedicated to all 
the gods, this hall will be devoted to 
perpetuating the memory of the most cel- 
ebrated Americans who may be deemed 
worthy of a placetherein. There will be 
fifty niches, or pedestals, and this will be 
the limit under existing plans. Nomi- 
mations must be confined to the names of 
persons born in what is now the territory 
of the United States, who have been 








Justice Gray. The president is said to 
be sincerely fond of Mr. Griggs; and, 
while he would prefer to have him remain in the 
cabinet, it is believed that he will gratify his wish. 
It seems to be settled that the attorney-general will 
not be a candidate for the vice-presidency, an 
honor he could have attained easily on the ticket 
with Mr. McKinley next fall. 
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The Senate’s Blind Chaplain 

day in Washington, in one of the 
can be seen the pathetic figure 
of Rev. William 
H. Milburn, 
chaplain of the 
senate, walking 
for recreation. 
His duties at the 
Capitol are brief, 
and these little 
outings are possi- 
ble frequently. It 
is said of this 
veteran clergy- 
man that he won 
his appointment 
years ago by his 
taithfulness to 
conscience in re- 
proving a party 
of profane sena- 
tors and repre- 
sentatives on a 
They stopped playing cards and 
drinking and suggested that he should apply for 
the chaplaincy of the senate. 


Every fine 
Northwest sections, 











REV. W. H. MILBURN 











steam boat. 


. 
Governor Leary’s Happy Family 


IN a letter from a member of the ‘‘Yosemite’s’’ 
crew, in far-away Guam, it is stated that Captain 
Richard Leary, the governor of the island, is hav- 
ing a lively time with the seven thousand inhab- 
itants of his little principality. His first procla- 
mation commanded the people to get married, — 
something they had neglected to do in setting up 
their domestic establishments, because the priests 
exacted five fesos per ceremony. Next he hor- 
r.fied the natives by ordering them to go to work. 
He took possession of all unoccupied land, in the 
name of the United States government, and com- 
pelled every idler to plant corn, rice, sweet pota- 
toes, and cacao, while every family was directed 
to keep twelve hens, one rooster and a cow. The 
correspondent of Success asks that old school- 
books, toys, musical instruments, and kindergarten 
utensils be sent, in care of the navy department, 
Washington, for use in the newly established 
schools at Guam. Christmas Day, 1899, was cel- 
ebrated in American fashion for the first time. 
The governor has ‘‘cut out’’ about twenty holi- 
days in the Guam calendar, mainly feast days of 
the patron saints, which entailed public celebra- 


tions, and too much liquor-drinking. The sim- 
ple-minded folks are improving constantly under 
the new régime, and Governor Leary is idolized. 

The most notable reform is the lessening of 
drunkenness. A liquor made from the juice of 
the cocoanut was used to excess by ninety per cent. 
of the inhabitants, the cheapness of the product 
accounting for its widespread use. The new gov- 
ernor has been compelled to stop its manufacture, 
under a penalty of one hundred dollars and im- 
prisonment for one month or more, while the im- 
portation of all liquor is prohibited except under 
a special government permit. Captain Leary 
found that the effect of this prohibition was no- 
ticeable at once, the mora/e of the entire island 
showing marked improvement. 


From Europe to Africa by a Tunnel 

Jean Berlier, the distinguished French civil en- 
gineer, has presented a plan to the governments of 
France, Spain and Morocco, 











proposing to unite Spain 
and Morocco by a_ tunnel 
under the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. The tunnel will be 
twenty-five miles long, 
will cost twenty-nine 
million dol- lars, and will 
require seven years to build. 
France and Spain have 


consent to the 
the Sultan of 
favorably dis- 


already given 
project and 
Morocco is 














posed. Noted JEAN BERLIER experts have 
indorsed its feasibility 
and the indi- cations are 


that work will be inaugurated in a short time. In 
a recent interview, M. Berlier outlines the project 
and points out its incalculable commercial and 
military advantages to the three nations. 

















UNDER THE STRAITS OF GIBRALTAR 











dead at least ten years. Each of the 
fifteen hundred students attending the 
university has been invited to select fifty names, 
but the general public may also vote. A spirited 
contest is certain to develop. One of the names 
Miss Gould wishes to see inscribed is that of her 
late father, Jay Gould, in whose memory the gift 
is made. 
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Miss Helen Hay 


The accomplished 
Hay, secretary of state, 
vorite in that 
most exclusive 
and exacting 
realm of society, 
fashionable 
Washington. Her 
literary taste has 
found expression 
in a volume of 
verse almost as 
dainty as herself, 


young daughter of John 
is a poet as well as a fa- 





and her distin- 
guished father, 
who is a severe 


critic, is forced to 
the agreeable 
conclusion that 
the young lady 
possesses gen u- 
ine talent. Miss 
Hay was quite 
indispensable 








GOING TO A DINNER 











during the past season in assisting her gifted 
mother and her sister at the numerous official 


receptions and dinners given by the secretary. 


* 


Snap Shots of Events 

Alfred C. Harmer, the oldest member of the 
house of representatives in continuous service, 
died in Philadelphia last month. He was known 
as the Father of the House, and had served since 
the opening of the forty-second congress, in 
1872. 

* * * 

John W. Mackay, a former mining king and 
capitalist of to-day, has set aside ten thousand 
shares of the Commercial Cable Company to be 
sold to his employees. He gives the latter the 
privilege of subscribing at par, (one hundred 
dollars, ) the market value being one hundred and 
ninety dollars, and limits individual holdings to 
twenty shares. The company thus practically 
gives its employees $900, 000 outright. 

* * # 

Poor India is starving again. Many millions 
of the natives are suffering, and Lord Curzon 
has agreed to pay the charter cost of vessels 
fitted out with relief cargoes contributed by 
America. 
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... People in the Public Eye ... 





Some Funny Experiences 


JuLIus KAHN 


was in the year 1892 that I played my last 
onal engagement, as Baron Stein, in ‘‘Di- 
My old manager wanted me to fill in 

a week for him, 

in San Francis- 








stalled Tillotson, our 


co, and although 
at the moment I 
was a candidate 
for the legisla- 
ture of Califor- 
nia,and fully re- 
solved to make 
the law my pro- 
fession, 1'com- 
plied. 

Never for a 
moment have I 
had occasion to 
regret my theat- 
rical career. It 
was a school in 
which I learned 
many things. It 
is an admirable 
yn, imparting a keen insight into human 
facility of speech, a polished address, 
ve all other things, the art of pleasing. 
h as I possess of these to my 
on the stage. 





HON. JULIUS KAHN 








manager, was the only one who could play the part. 
He grumbled a good bit, and told us it would be 
impossible, for the reason that he was obliged to 
catch the 10.15 P.M. train for Detroit. The house 
was rapidly filling up whenhe finally made up his 
mind. He didn't want to lose the box-office re- 
ceipts, so he wenton. He played the part all right, 
but quit at ten o'clock and hurried away to catch 
his train. The last act was still to be played. The 
villain, who should have been there to be killed 
off, was gone. The play couldn't end without a 
killing, and we were in a quandary. A bright idea 
struck us,—to have a pistol-shot fired behind the 
scenes, and a negro servant rush in with a state- 
ment'of the tragedy; then, a few minutes later, 
to have a dying confession produced, by means of 
which the expiring villain exonerated the innocent. 
This plan was followed, and it worked splendidly. 
The audience never knew the difference. 

An actor does not, however, have any more 
amusing experiences than a man in public life. 
What can be more funny, for instance, than to 
have a two-hundred-and-fifty-pound man apply to 
you for a position as a page on the floor of the 
house? The fun grows more painful to repress as 
you find that he means it, and is perfectly serious 
in expecting to get it. If you tell him there is no 
likelihood, he threatens to defeat you at the next 
election. I recall an incident that marked my 
membership of the ways and means committee of 
the California legislature. The various chariiable 


A Heroic Task, Indeed 


To few men in America has such large power 
and responsibility ever been given as to William 
Howard Taft, recently appointed by President 
McKinley as the 
head of the new 
commission to 
the Philippines. 
The task before 
him is to step 
into the disor- 
dered isles of 
the archipelago, 
to establish a 
civil govern- 
ment, to build 
schoolhouses, 
to erect courts of 
justice, and to 
teach the natives 
the duties of 
self-government, 
if that be possi- 
ble. There are 
many who doub* 
the capabilities 
of the Filipinos in that direction, but the experi- 
ment is to be tried. Judge Taft is a son of Ohio, 
a Yale graduate of 1878, a sound lawyer, and a 
judge of the United States circuit court. His 

father, the late Alphonso Taft, was a 
member of the cabinet of President 








WILLIAM H. TAFT 

















s while traveling with dear old Joe 
n that the following incident oc- 
We were playing in Buffalo, and, 
1 desire to spend aday at Niagara 
ve took the train for that point. 
Erie Canal runs along the railway 
teadistance. Mr. Jefferson noticed 
nd pointed it out to his sister, Aunt 
Jackson, who played ‘Tilly,”’ 
e Cricket on the Hearth.’’ She was 
hat deaf, so the veteran raised his 
s he addressed her. ‘‘Connie,’’ he 
‘do you remember the old times 
we used to go by canal boat from 
town, carrying all our scenery?’ 
s, Joe,’’ she answered, ‘‘and I re- 
er the big trunks in which we had 
verything. Don't you remember 
trunks, Joe?’ 











Hayes as attorney-general. 


The African Kaleidoscope 

Events are making history fast in South 
Africa. Scarcely had the grim Cronje 
and his army been captured by the dash- 
ing Roberts, when Kimberly was relieved 
and the siege of Ladysmith raised. That 
simplified the situation for the British 
advance for a time, and permitted the 
clearing up of Natal and the borders of 
the Free State. The Boers fell back up- 
on the Transvaal, where the strategy of 
General Joubert succeeded in preventing 
General Roberts's advance columns from 








AN ARTILLERY DUEL ON THE TUGELA RIVER 


attacking the little republic in an ex- 
posed quarter. The advance, in other 
words, was kept concentrated on the 








Connie,’’ he rejoined, as a mer- 
nkle lit up his eye, ‘‘I have not for- 
them, nor the fact that we often had to 
m behind for our board."’ 
Che impression is current in theatrical circles 
Mr. Jefferson never guys. He is a stickler 
fessional etiquette, it is true, and tries to 
5 company into one harmonious picture, 
perfect machine. But there was one night 
ch he yielded to the temptation to guy. 
during a performance of ‘‘The Rivals,’’ in 
his matchless portrayal of ‘‘Bob Acres’’ 
ded smoothly, until the scene is reached in 
Falkland,"’ «Captain Absolute,’ and ‘‘Bob 
ive a wordy altercation. At this point 
tor playing ‘‘Falkland’’ ranted violently, 
his voice to an unnecessary pitch, and 
n a burst of anger, slammed a door as he 
sexit. Itis part 
‘business’’ for 


institutions wanted increased appropriations. | 
did not want to offend them by refusing, yet I was 
anxious to economize for the sake of the tax- 
payers. Every legislator in the Jand knows exactly 
how hard it is to please both sides of that ques- 
tion,—the man who growls if you don’t grant an 
appropriation, and the man who growls if you do. 
If anything ever drives me back to the ‘‘Falstaff’’ 
or ‘‘Hamlet’’ line, it will be this. Well, I de- 
cided to investigate. Unannounced, I visited a 
juvenile asylum, known as the Home for Feeble- 
Minded Children. What was my surprise to find 
that many of the ‘‘children’’ who were being 


’ cared for at public expense were full-grown people! 


Some of them had whiskers,—yes, gray whiskers! 
I judged that they were not very feeble-minded, 
either, not so much soas the legisla- 
tors would have been to grant an 


south border, which is mountainous and 
extremely hazardous. 

The massing of their forces within their own 
territory is probably the wisest thing the burghers 
have done. They fight best on the defensive, not 
on the aggressive. Indeed, their overrunning the 
south colonies at all was a move of questionable 
value to their cause. 

President Kruger, after the capture of his ally, 
issued an address to the burghers urging them to 
pray and withstand the temptation to lay down 
their arms, declaring that such conduct would not 
only be cowardly but an affront to Divine Provi- 
dence, which, in his opinion, had procured their 
earlier victories. 

General White's relief came none too soon, his 
garrison and townsfolk having been reduced to 
a diet of mule flesh, with half rations of that. He 
is certain of a titled re- 
ward at the hands of 








n Absolute’’ to 
his juncture, 
Falkland!’ He 
nd Mr. Jefferson 
replied, ‘‘The 

I ever saw!’ 
encies quite un- 
the player-folk 
yoo were in those 
et and overcome 
itter of everyday 
plishment. I re- 
er one night, when 
lain of our com- 
Charley Craig, fail- 
ippear. He had 
sed atrain, I presume, 
r the train had been 


LIEUT. GEN. WHITE 











increased appropriation, which we 
didn't. 

Hon. Julius Kahn, the actor-congress- 
man, who represents the fourth district 
of California, takes to politics as naturally 
as a duck to water. He wasa talented 
Thespian, who in his time played many 
parts, winning his way to a place of credit 
and distinction in the mimic world. Like 
him, he made a quick change from the 
stage to the forum, abandoning the mask 
of comedy to take up the serious prob- 
lems of statesmanship. He is now a 
prosperous lawyer. In his campaign 
in congress, in the San Francisco dis- 
trict, he had an adverse democratic 
majority of nine thousand to overcome. 
He made so many friends by his witty 
speeches that,when the returns came in, 
it was found that he had run eleven 








Queen Victoria for his 
patient bravery, and it is 
declared that General 
Roberts has already 
earned a dukedom. 
General Kitchener, 
whose ability seems to be 
second only to that of his 
chief, General Roberts, is 
to be made an earl, and 
even General Redvers 
Buller, whose earlier 
failures caused him to be 
alluded to as ‘‘the ferry- 
man of the Tugela,’’ will 








thousand votes ahead of his ticket, 
winning his seat in congress by a plural- 
ity of sixteen hundred, and by a majority 








RESIDENT KRUGER 


be given a peerage if all 
goes well and the pro- 
gramme is not spoiled by 
Boer bullets. 











of eleven over all competitors. 
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THERE lived, on the coast chain of the many 
islands that run from Hongkong to Java, a fisher- 
man by the name of Relampago (the Lightning). 
He was a pearl diver. His home was on the 
sland of Zeboa, or Zeba. He had brought up 
from the sea many pearls, and became famous in 
Zeboa as the best young fisherman of the place. 
He was very handsome, and was looked upon 
with pride by his many friends. 

Before the coming of the Spaniards, the Indi- 
ns had found on their coast a remarkable image. 
lt represented an infant. They kept it as a treas- 
ire, and asked whose image it was, and if the sea 
brought it to them, or if it had drifted from the 
wreck of some ship from the Far East, for the im- 
age was of eastern workmanship. 

When the Spaniards came, the natives brought 
to them the image. The minds of the adventur- 
ers were alert for signs and wonders amid these 
new and enthralling scenes, and the enthusiastic 
leaders said :— 

‘It is the Christ-Child !’ 

They put the image in their simple chapel, and 
it began, as was believed, to work miracles there. 
They claimed that the sick who kneeled before it 
would be healed, and that whoever prayed to it 
would be prospered. The natives learned the 
story of the Christ-Child of the Gospel from the 
sea doll, and brought the treasures of the sea to 
the shrine. 

So the wonder grew, 
came the glory of the 
kind of idol. 


and the Christ-Child be- 
sunny island. It was a 


wt 


Relampago (the Lightning,) was a devout wor- 
shiper at the shrine. He had a rare, tender 
heart; and, when he saw the unfortunate made 
happy there, his heart overflowed with love for the 
Christ-Child of Zeboa. 

There was in Zeboa a very lovely girl named 
Theresa. Her family was rich, and her father a 
chief. Relampago, the young fisherman, wished 
to marry the beautiful girl. He loved her with 
all the ardor and devotion of his race, and she re- 
turned his affection with equal fidelity. The two 
ecame the world to each other, and wished to 
Marry; 

Theresa's parents forbade her to wed her lover, 
saying — 

‘‘You must look to a higher family for a hus- 
and. Relampago is only a fisherman."’ 

‘But,’ said Theresa, ‘‘fishermen sometimes 
ecome rich out of devotion to their families. 
(hey find pearls."’ 

‘‘Relampago,"’ they said, ‘‘might find a pearl, 

it that would not make a chief's daughter happy. 
tis only noble character that can make a woman 
ke you happy. The fisherman, with his low 
view of life, would not make you happy were he 

find seven crown pearls."’ 

Theresa answered :— 

‘‘A man’s riches are in himself. 

noble himself to be noble."’ 

RKelampago was denied the door of the high- 
born family, although even the poorer natives had 

h ideals of life. Relampago himself saw what 

is to be noble, and began to regard a true 
cart and an unselfish character as the greatest at- 
‘unments in life, 


A man must 
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So Relampago, the fisherman, began to enno- 
ble himself, and his soul grew in the beauty of 
simple unselfishness. 

When denied the door of the high-born family, 
he said, using a Malay proverb: ‘‘Palm trees 
cannot live apart. I must be a palm.’’ 

But his heart was hurt. He went to the rustic 
shrine, one day, and knelt down before the little 
image called the Christ-Child in agony of soul, 
and prayed for direction, as he had been taught to 
pray. There came into his mind a vision of a 
crown pearl. His thoughts were elevated, and he 
had a waking dream of a Pearl Beautiful. It 
would console him to put into the hand of the 
Christ-Child a pearl. 

There were noble fishermen. The pearl divers 
were sea lords. He would not cease to be a fish- 
erman, but would make himself an honor to his 
family name. He resolved to become a pearl 
diver, and so search for pearls,—for one of the 
greatest beauty. 

‘‘I will seek for the most beautiful pearl in the 
China Sea,’’ he said. ‘I will find it and give it 
to the Christ-Child of Zeboa. I will not offer it 
to Theresa; that would be a bribe. Theresa's par- 
ents will then see my soul, and deem it an honor 
to take me to their heart and home."’ 

It was an unusual ideal for one who was held 
by the Spanish to be a savage. 

He went to the seaside, early one morning, to 
dive for pearls. His mind was full of dreams as 
to what would make his soul rich. 

‘I will find the Pearl Beautiful,’’ he said, ‘‘and 
I will carry it to the place of prayer, and it shall 
shine forever among the treasures of the Christ- 
Child. It will make me rich, and more, for he 
who gives away his treasures is more than rich. 
It will make me noble, and the people will desire 
to see me united to Theresa, without whom my 
heart must wither."’ 


ad 


The morning was cool. Thousands of birds 
were singing in the green groves. The sun rose, 
flinging his red rays along the tops of the giant 
fig trees. 

Relampago prayed by the seaside in his simple, 
innocent way, then dived down into the deep sea. 
He brought up oysters and opened them, but they 
did not contain the Pearl Beautiful. 

The sea became a fiery splendor as the morning 
hours passed on.. 

He prayed again. The air seemed divine, for 
he was crying out for light as best he could. 

Down! 

He came up with some oysters, but they con- 
tained no pearls. But the purpose of a soul in 
struggle grows. 

He dived down five times, but nothing rewarded 
him. But his baffled purpose, like a wind-beat 
wing, rose higher. 


Then he stood on the shore and turned his face 
toward the great hills, whose far lines gleamed in 
the sand, and prayed again. 

‘God of the sea, God of the gardens of the sea, 
send to my soul the wisdom to find Thy hidden 
treasures, that | may honor the Christ-Child whom 
Thou hast sent us. 1 adore Thee, and | implore 
Thee, send Thy light into my soul!’’ 

In his blindness, he called for the best he could 
know of life. 

He turned to the placid water and said :— 

‘‘This time I will go down to the bottom of the 
sea."’ 

He disappeared, leaving behind him ripples on 
the still tide, over which the birds flew, and the 
sun poured its beams. 

He came up, bringing two enormous oysters. 
He had been to the bottom of the sea. He had 
done his best. 

He opened the two oysters amid the silent cool- 
ness of the trees. 

In one of them there was a pearl of such size 
and beauty as caused him to sink upon his knees 
in the soul’s natural praise. It was the most 
beautiful pearl that he had ever seen. It was the 
Pearl Beautiful of his dreams. No eye had ever 
beheld a pear! like that before. 

It caught the light, and the glory of the sunfire 
was in it. 

He leaped for joy, and hastened to the house 
of the governor, hiding the pearl in his hand. 

ed 

‘«Sefior,,’ he said, ‘‘I have been praying. 
Heaven listened. I hold covered in my hand the 
gem of gems of the China Sea.__I| cannot hand it 
to God. I have brought it to you to give it tothe 
Christ-Child. It is the best I can do."’ 

‘‘Relampago, open your hand.”’ 

The young fisherman opened his hand, and the 
magistrate beheld the Pearl Beautiful. It was so 
beautiful that the magistrate lifted his eyes to 
heaven from the pearl, and seemed to see, as it 
were, the gates of pearl in the heavens. 

«*You shall be blessed, Relampago. _I will take 
the pearl to the Christ-Child, and will put it into 
his little hand, and, Relampago, God will bring 
into your soul the gifts of Love, Virtue,and Divine 
Knowledge, which are blessings more to be de- 
sired than any pearl."’ 

The pearl was worth a fortune, and the govern- 
or hastened to put this gem of gems into the 
hand of the Christ-Child of Zeboa. 

The Pearl Beautiful filled the islanders with 
wonder. They flocked to the place of devotion to 
see it, and went away admiring the spirit of Re- 
lampago that had led him to make this offering to 
the shrine. They saw his soul in the pearl. 

His fame reached the ears of Theresa. 

When the parents of Theresa heard of it, they 
said :— 

‘‘We have rated the mind of the young fisher- 
man too low; he cares more for the divine than 
for wealth; he has a character which is more than 
gold; let him have our daughter; he who is true 
to the divine in him will be true toher. He gave 
the pearl to the Christ-Child; he did not bring it 
to usasa bribe. He was true."’ 

Then they opened their doors to the diver. 

The lovers were happy. A joyful wedding fol- 
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: owed, amid a great gathering of the people, 
music and stringing of flowers. 
j Relampago, through the gift of the Pearl Beau- 
/ tiful, had won the pearl of his heart. Life had 
: become to him a kind of parable. 


He and his bride were very happy for many 
q years. The people all loved him for the gift of 
the Pearl Beautiful to the Christ-Child. Life 
flowed on amid serene days. 
; [he pearl shone from the hand of the image. 
. it was itself like a parable amid the framework of 
well-meant superstition, teaching purity there. 
\ll who beheld it felt its influence, and were glad 
for the divine influence of soul that had given it 


But a test came,—a new darkness. 
elampago went away from home at times, fish- 
n¢ His pirogue drifted out of the archipelago 
ng the curving coasts of the China Sea, and re- 
ed to Zeboa, where his heart lived. 
One day, as he returned from one of these fish- 
excursions, he was met on the shores of Zeboa 
excited company. He saw that something 
had happened. 
The Malays, the Malays!’ exclaimed the na- 
‘‘They have been here,—they have car- 
way our people for slaves. The Moros, the 
' (the Mohammedans!)’’ 
\re my parents gone ?’ 
No, no,—the Moros! The Moros! 
\re Theresa’s parents taken ?’ 
No, no,—the Moros! The Moros?’ 
Where is Theresa ?’ 
She is taken! She has been carried away for 
ve to the infidel Moros. She struggled and 
‘Relampago! Relampago! But it was in 
The boats went away, and they carried 


, 


) 


Relampago uttered a cry, then fell upon his 
!ie himself was prayer then. He arose and 
i his pirogue toward the open sea. 
Where are you going, Relampago?’ asked 
: tne pe ople. 
[ am going to the Moros to offer myself to 
as a slave!’ 
His pirogue glided away from the shore. It 
\ It was soon out of sight. 
He found the junks of the Moros. 
pirate captain. 
i You have carried away Theresa,’’ 
s my wife."’ 
must ransom her,’’ said the pirate. 
| will ransom her.’’ 
How will you ransom her?’ 
I 


He hailed 
he said. 


,Ou 


will give myself to you. All that I have 
I give for my own.’’ 
You area brave man. I hold you in admira- 


I will restore her to you, but you. must be- 
my slave.’’ 

: For her sake I will become your slave. She 

fi heart, my life. I will serve you for her; 

that | make me happy. Irons shall be rings; 

y pleasure. Happiness is a thing of the 

| will work with the slaves. I am content 
free sun may shine for her.’’ 

[he pirate gave Theresa to his new slave, and 

tt d both in esteem. So the two lived for each 

her still on the sea as once under the palm 


- trees 





or 


[wo years passed. The two slaves were treated 

but they longed for their own sandalwood 

‘ roves and rice farms, and orange orchards, and 
? | sid hearts and friends. 

. : \ terrible storm darkened the sea. The waves 

H seemed to rise up to meet the sky, and to be 

vhirled about, until the very air became a part of 


he ocean. The pirate vessels were shattered, and 
Relampago and Theresa seized upon a light pi- 
rogue that was tossed into the air from the whirl- 
4 im pool of the wind-smitten water; and, after the 

1 storm sank, they found the islands again. 

: Relampago was welcomed back to Zeboa, amid 
the joy of all the people. He lived among the 
eAi:P |, palms; and, when he died, the people remem- 
: .)\ ered him as one who had had a Heart of Pearl, 
ii | said: ‘*To be true-hearted is more than any 
tee er thing.’’ 

if 4 * * 
" 
. ik [his story is told in many forms in some of the 
ahi Philippine Islands on holidays, and with many 
ee superstitious colorings. In its most simple form, 
eX) it is a parable of life that is worth repeating amid 
i i\ i the tales of many lands. 
: B | Not only what is born with him, but also what he ac- 


{ quires makes the man.—GOETHE. 
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ENERGY WORTH MORE 
THAN BRILLIANCY 





GaGeE E. TARBELL 


INSURANCE business, more than almost any 
other, has the latchstring out for capable young 
men. In fact, the door stands open. No time 
need be spent in repeated knockings. When an 
energetic young man shows his desire to enter, 
the most influential and successful workers 
within are always ready to extend him a hand of 
welcome. Managers are on the lookout every day 
for young men of energy and intelligence. There 
are big positions to fill,—positions that pay a good 
many thousand dollars a year,—and managers are 
searching the country for the right men. There 
are few things that give more satisfaction than to 
put into one of these positions a young man who 
has proved his worth. Such men are hard to find; 

Why? Because the average man would rather 
get along with little than work for much. He has 
no real ambition. He is willing to stay in a rut 
and just keep his head above water. He looks 
with envy upon the man of wealth and power, but 
would never undertake the work that the latter has 
had to do to attain his position. There is 
an over-supply of average men. Many of them 
are useful, of course, in their narrow spheres, but 
they are not in great demand. He who is fired 
with indomitable determination to succeed, and is 
willing to put forth all his force and energy to 
climb to the top, is the one who is in demand in 
the insurance business. It has fallen to my lot to 
start and control hundreds of insurance men, many 
of whom have 
met with 
marked suc- 
cess, and are 
making more 
money than 
most pro fes- 
sional or busi- 
ness men. 
These have 
not been the 
most highly 
educated ones 
nor the pos- 
sessors of the 
most brilliant 
minds, but the 
men with the 
most energy 
and ambition. 
I often come 
in contact with 
young fellows whom I am able to read sufficiently 
well to know that they feel handicapped at the 
outset of life because they meet a good many 
others who seem to be much cleverer than them- 
selves. There is strong hope for the young men 
who thus realize their shortcomings, for they 
usually know that to succeed they must work 
hard. With this idea firmly fixed in mind, they 
frequently get much higher up than their quicker 
and more self-satisfied associates. My experience 
has taught me that cleverness counts one point 
in the race to nine points for energy. 

ad 

I took up the insurance business when a young 
man, in Greene, New York. The first person 
I insured was myself. I had to pay twenty dollars 
a year on my policy of a thousand dollars. Now 
I pay seven thousand a year on my own insurance, 
and I don’t find it one-tenth as hard asI did to 
pay that twenty; but, when I undertook it, I knew 
that I would do it, somehow. The day I received 
my policy, there was no prouder boy in the coun- 
try than I. It seemed to me that I had suddenly 
become a capitalist. I felt so good over it that I 
started out to make others feel the same way. I 
began on my father. ‘This insurance you talk of 
is no good,’ he said. ‘‘It is the finest thing in 
the world,’’ I replied, and finally brought him 
around. If I could succeed with him, I thought I 
could with other men, and so I gave up work on 
the farm and began to try to persuade the busi- 
ness men of Greene to take insurance. I kept at 
them till the town was about exhausted from an 
insurance standpoint. Then I went to Bingham- 
ton, where I solicited for five years. Then the 
Equitable gave me the territory of Wisconsin, and 
finally of the entire Northwest. In 1893, I was 
called to New York City to take the third vice- 
presidency. 
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From the vantage ground of this experience, I 
can say that the opportunities for young men in 
the insurance business are many and _ great. 
Nothing depends upon favor, but all upon them- 
selves. They are not compelled to sit in offices 
and wait till clients come to them, as are the law- 
yers and doctors. They go to other men’s offices 
and make their own business. There is an un- 
limited amount of material to work on. It will 
be many years before there is an overcrowding of 
the insurance field. It is too extensive for that. 
Countless numbers of young men are always just 
arriving at maturity, getting married and thinking 
of having their lives insured, and older men, as 
their incomes increase, are taking more insurance. 
The hundreds of thousands of men who have al- 
ready been insured,so far from being unavailable, 
are regarded by experienced agents as presenting 
the best promise for new business, because they 
have been educated up to the insurance idea. In 
New York alone, where there are more able in- 
surance agents than anywhere else in the country, 
those at work are not sufficient in number to cover 
more than a small fraction of the ground. So, if a 
young man starts with determination to stick to it 
till success comes, I can assure him that, bar- 
ring accidents, he will win. He need not have a 
great deal of education, nor be above the normal 
in intellect. All he needs is the ability to work 
and to close a bargain. There are men who lack 
this latter faculty. I've seen those who could n't 
get a hundred cents for a gold dollar. Such men 
are unfit for any commercial pursuit. But the 
young man who has business instincts can make a 
good living in insurance, and, if he shows energy 
above the average, will, in all probability, sooner 
or later find himself a general agent, with many 
men under his supervision, and will eventually 
become an officer of a company, with power and 
large rewards financially. 


The Training of a Floor-Walker 


To THE EDITOR OF SUCCESS:— 

I am a young man just learning the clothing business. 
Are there any books on the subject? What are the duties 
of a floor-walker ? X, Sheridan, Indiana. 

In order to secure the best obtainable informa- 
tion on this subject, a representative of SuCCEss 
called on G. M. Butler, floor manager of the 
great establishment of John Wanamaker, and 
solicited his views. 

‘‘Let me state most emphatically,’’ said Mr. 
Butler, ‘‘that your correspondent will find the 
duties manifold and arduous. To enumerate them 
all would be impossible, for the systems of the 
different stores vary. The paramount duty in all 
stores, however, is to see that customers receive 
proper attention; that no sale is lost through a 
lack of courtesy, unfamiliarity with merchandise, 
or disinclination to show goods. Discipline is his 
to enforce; keeping salespeople in their places, 
not allowing them to group or indulge in idle 
chattering. He should be firm and dignified, and 
govern in a way that will always command re- 
spect. He will be held responsible for the neat- 
ness of his department, and the care of the mer- 
chandise under his charge. 

«In the smaller stores, these would constitute 
his chief duties, but in the large, up-to-date stores, 
there are many additional ones. Work which, in 
former times, was sent to the different offices, is 
now his to perform, and his growing importance 
is fast crowding out the old title of ‘floor-walker,’ 
and in its stead you hear of ‘department mana- 
gers,’ and ‘aisle managers.’ Let me, in a few 
words, describe my ideal of such a manager. He 
must be tall, intelligent, alert, even-tempered, 
firm, and of such a dignified appearance that, 
without any insignia of office, a stranger will know 
at once that he is a man of authority.’’ 

The best, and, in fact, almost the only training 
for this sort of position is obtained at a sales-coun- 
ter. Only an experienced salesman knows, at a 
glance, the different grades of goods, the probable 
wants of customers, and the way to effect sales in 
spite of whims or disappointments. There is no 
book published that will supply these essential 
points, and it is almost invariably the rule that 
floor managers are appointed from among the 
salesmen, or from the ranks of former salesmen. 
The pay is good, ranging anywhere from one 
thousand dollars a year, in cities of medium size, 
to three thousand dollars in the largest department 
emporiums. 

a 


Don't worry about your work. Do what you can, let 
the rest go, and smile all the while. 
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THE NEW CABINET OF GOVERNOR WOOD 


Ir the star of Cuba's destiny does not grow 
brighter during the year 1900, it will not be the 
fault of General Wood. He has changed the as- 
pect of the island already. I do not mean in a 
strictly material sense, although he has changed 
Santiago and Havana from filthy pest-holes to clean 
and sanitary abodes. I refer to his consummate 
tact in winning the love and help of the islanders. 
His cabinet is an_ illustration. Therein are 
men who, a short time ago, were fighting, starv- 
ing, and almost naked in the woods, or else im- 
prisoned or banished for life, to-day occupying 
positions of trust and importance under the tem- 
porary administration of the United States, while 
all the people are enjoying the pleasure of see- 
ing their beloved island gradually earning its in- 
dependence. 

Dr. Diego Tamayo, seeretary of state and gov- 
ernment, was president of the Academy of Sci- 
ences in Havana. He is from Manzanillo, and, 
after the Ten Years’ War, became a prominent 
member of the Autonomista party, and was one of 
the directors in Havana of that body. When the 
revolution of 1895 broke out, he went to New York 
and served on the famous Cuban Junta there. His 
name was suggested to General Wood by Dr. 
Joaquin Castillo, and approved by other promi- 
nent Cubans. He isa man of a markedly energetic 
stamp, and has entered upon the duties of his 
office with characteristic zest. 

Dr. Luis Estevez Romero, secretary of justice, 
was born in the city of Santa Clara, and has 
always been identified with the progressive spirit 
of the island. He is a man of wealth, liberal and 
public-spirited,and he and his wife, Marta Abreu, 
together contributed more money to the cause of 
the revolution than came from any other source, 

—nearly $200,000. Dr. Romero occupied the 
chair of political economy in the University of 
Havana, which he filled with distinction, besides 
finding time to become the author of various 
works. 

Dr. Enrique José Verona, secretary of the 
treasury, hails from the city of Puerto Principe. 
He is an author, historian, critic, philosopher, 
educator and /ittérateur, and has gained an en- 
viable reputation in all of these, his accomplish- 
ments being widely known abroad, where his 
wonderful intellectual activity has been recognized 
by the translation of a number of his works. He 
worked assiduously for the liberty of Cuba. When 
Jose Marti left New York for the island, Dr. Ve- 
rona became the editor of ‘‘La Patria,’’ and con- 
ducted it with marked ability. He is universally 
acknowledged to be the greatest living Cuban 
scholar and authority. 

Major-General Juan Ruis Rivera, secretary of 
agriculture, industry and commerce, comes from 
Porto Rico, and is a veteran of the Ten Years’ 
War. He has been identified with every move- 
ment for the independence of Cuba since his early 
youth. He fought with.Antonio Maceo all 
through the invasion of the Occidente; and, when 


Maceo was killed, he took command of his forces, 
and immediately afterwards directed the battles of 
the Rubi hills, probably the most bloody and 
hardest fought of any of the revolution. A little 
later, he was wounded, captured and confined in 
Cabanas. There he refused to accept his liberty 
on the condition of not again taking up arms 
against Spain, and in consequence was sentenced 
to imprisonment for life in Ceuta. He was a pris- 
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oner there until released at the termination of our 
war with Spain, when he was liberated at the re- 
quest of the United States. He was appointed 
civil governor of Havana under General Brooke, 
and was selected by General Wood for his present 
position on account of his remarkable executive 
ability. 

Colonel José Ramon Villalon, secretary of pub- 
lic works, comes of a wealthy and distinguished 
family in Santiago de Cuba. He was graduated 
from Lehigh University in the class of 1879, as a 
civil engineer, and practiced his profession in the 
United States. From the inception of the revolu- 
tion he took an active part in its direction, first 
from New York, where he experimented with the 
dynamite gun, which was, at that time, the latest 
invention of modern warfare. His great ability 
as acivil engineer, his energy of character and 
his progressive and up-to-date spirit, probably 
made his selection as one of General Wood's cab- 
inet an especially fortunate one. 

. Juan B. Hernandez Barreiro, secretary of 


public instruction, is a lawyer. He has achieved 
a distinguished reputation as an educator,and has 
held almost every position in the educational line 
that could be offered by the public. There is 
probably not a man on the island who better un- 
derstands its needs in this respect, and the deplo- 
rable condition of affairs presents to him a task 
worthy of his ability. 

On the whole, this cabinet may be justly 
summed up as being composed of men of action, 
of executive ability, and of progressive ideas. 
One thing is quite cergain, and that is that they 
will accomplish results during their term of office, 
and will not leave behind them the trail of ineffi- 
ciency. Every day is stamping their work with 
the seal of progress. 

Brigadier General Ludlow, military governor of 
Havana says: ‘‘In any conservative estimate of the 
future requirements of Cuba, account must be 
taken of the strong national spirit of her people 
and their desire for self-government. Four-fifths 
of her population want self-rule, as against one- 
fifth favoring annexation. There will be an 
election on the island May 1, 1900, when the 
strength of the two parties will be determined. | 
confidently predict a result in accordance with my 
estimate. The independent party is not unfavor- 
able to America, but will vote solidly for a re- 
publican government of their own, with a national 
assembly, a president, and close affiliations in a 
diplomatic and commercial way with the nation 
that intervened in their hour of need. American 
influence on the island has been of such material 
advantage to the population, that nothing short of 
the unquenchable fire of patriotism aud the love 
of liberty can restrain the natural impulse to take 
refuge under such a beneficent flag. I believe, 
too, that self-rule will be the very best thing for 
Cuba. It was what they fought for, and they are 
entitled to it if they express a preference that way 
in the ensuing election.’’ 

General James H. Wilson, military governor of 
Matanzas and Santa Clara, says:— 

‘‘To my mind, the ultimate destiny of this glori- 
ous island, now emerging into the blessings of 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness for the 
first time in its history, is to form an integral part 
of the American Union. This may not be real- 
ized for many years; indeed, it would be most 
unwise to precipitate it. Let there first be a period 
of recuperation in an industrial and agricultural 
sense, under the experiment of republican, inde- 
pendent government. Just as soon as such gov- 
ernment is instituted, let there be a close treaty 
between Cuba and the United States, giving to the 
former the benefit of a definite alliance with the 
paramount American power, and to the latter its 
legitimate advantages in trade relations. It will 
not be many years before these mutual, reciprocal 
benefits will lead to an earnest desire on the part 
of Cuba to enter into the full communion of states. 
By that time, I sincerely hope and believe she 
will have proved worthy of the privilege."’ 
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; appointment to the position of com- 
hief of the army. General Rosecrans 
erwhelmingly defeated, and the troops 

under him were 
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penned up at 
Chickamauga, 
hungry, ragged and 
discouraged, fa- 
cing starvation or 
surrender, with 
General Bragg 
looking down from 
the heights upon 
us and counting the 
hours until we 
should be sent to 
the south under 
guard as his pris- 
oners. 

At this most dis- 
heartening time, 
General Grant 
came to take com- 
usoutof thetrap. His first move 

something to eat, for we were ona 
f hardtack and what the boys called 

the hoof,"’ which the flesh of the 
resembled. Within five 
ral Grant's arrival the famous ‘‘crack- 
blished. General Bragg held such 
, although we were only twenty-six 
ur supplies by rail, they had to be 
niles overall but impassable moun- 
» rebel chieftain saw the advantage 
this state of things, and made an 
‘cracker line."" General 
red General Howard to protect it, and 

a dash up the hill in the dark and 


s certainly 


re ak the 


rk, but the ‘‘line’’ was really saved 
rence strangely resembling a recent 
ncident. The mules attached to 
vecame frightened and stampeded 
enemy, who, supposing that this was 


turn stampeded and fled. Thus the 
was preserved, never to be again 
Ve were now put on full rations, and 
neral Grant's strong, reassuring pres- 
w men of us. There was one reg- 
ys, the Eighty-sixth Ohio. The 
nly twenty-three years old, and one 
inies had just one man old enough to 
tled to the name, and to vote. The 
pearance of this regiment is best 
relating an incident that occurred 
detailed to take charge of a lot of 
rgians, who had been taken prison- 
t the rear end of my company, being 
nd youngest, —just fifteen years old. 
tall and strapping Georgian leaned 
rawled out: ‘‘Whar did you ‘uns git 
nent ?’ 
up and replied indignantly: 


re « 


“In 


uns must have bruk up every 
git it. Why, them kids 
igh to chaw tubacker,’’ he replied. 


e state to 


f of these boys ever returned to their 


their schools, and but one-half of 
ved the war are now alive. Our 
nel Wilson E. Lemert showed us at 
nion a picture of his trained horse 
shot under him the day of the wonder- 
e mountain. We could then only 
eautiful black horse with a big white 
s he led us into the thickest of the 
ps we boys would have seen more if 
lled our caps down so closely and 
ctly to the business of getting up 
line of rifle-pits, which we were 
ike, and then to stop and reform. 
iched this point, however, our ranks 
by a sudden and mighty impulse. 
» waiting for new orders then; as one 
shed up and over the second line of 
| we were so close upon the enemy 
r comrades could not shoot us with- 
those in front; and, when we 


he top, we were upon the heels of the 


gray going down the other side. 


ttle, fought partly above the clouds, is 
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said to have been won by General Grant and the 
private soldiers, and so it was, for we had learned 
to know and trust him at Vicksburg. 

I was an orderly on General Grant's staff, and 
was sent one day with dispatches on his fine little 
black horse, loaned me for the occasion. As I 
returned with the replies, | rushed around a bend 
in the road into what looked like a full brigade 
of the enemy. 1 wheeled and started to run for 
it, with, it seemed to me, every ‘‘reb’’ in the lot 
shooting at me. My horse was shot, and I went 
flying over his head. I landed on all fours, and 
continued on my way in this position, as I had 
neither time to get up nor desire to be a more 
conspicuous mark, until | got around that bend 
in the road. Then I made record-breaking time 
to our camp. Iran up, all covered with blood 
and dust, and handed my dispatches to a lieu- 
tenant, who gave them to the general. After 
reading the dispatches, the great commander 
turned and looked me over in his quiet way, and 
said, ‘‘Give this orderly another horse.’" He must 
have been angry, too, at my losing his favorite 
horse. 

I heard General Grant say to General Thomas, 
just before the famous charge up the hill: «If 
we don’t win this fight, | know one general who 
will lose his shoulder-straps.'' He looked keenly 
at Thomas, as he said it in his quiet, earnest way, 
and, turning on his heel, walked to his tent. 
There had been some friction between them, owing 
to General Grant's superseding the other general 
in the full command. 

The next time I saw General Grant was during 
the year 1872. I was introduced to him in Wash- 
ington, by a senator from our state, as the newly- 
appointed consul to Nicaragua. I said, ‘General, 
we have met before,—at Vicksburg.'’ He gave 
me one long, earnest look, and said, ‘‘Yes, you 
are the boy who got my horse shot."’ 

The President seemed genuinely pleased at 
meeting me again, and inquired whether my con- 
sular appointment suited me, adding: 















Thomas, Wilson, Smith, Sherman, 


Paimer, 
Hazen, Howard and orderly 


Gens. Logan, 


Grant, 
A PICTURE DESTINED TO BECOME HISTORIC 


‘‘Why did you not come to me direct? I would 
have found you something better."’ 

But I was contented and told him so, being 
especially pleased with his remembrance of me 
and the acknowledgment of his appreciation of 
my services. I went to Nicaragua, and never 
saw the great leader again. 


The Achievement of Health 
DANIEL WEBSTER ‘‘persevered in living,’’ to use 


an old Roman expression. He was born in the 
depth of winter, January 18, 1782, in days when 
log-houses were uncomfortable. ‘The infant,’’ 
says Lodge, ‘‘wasa delicate and rather sickly little 
body. Some cheerful neighbors predicted, after 
inspection, that it would not live long,and the poor 
mother, overhearing them, caught the child to her 
bosom and wept over it. She little dreamed of 
the iron constitution somewhere in the small frail 
body, and still less of all the glory and sorrow to 
which her baby was destined. 

«‘For many years, although the boy disappointed 
the village Cassandras by living, he continued 
weak and delicate. Manual labor, which began 
very early with the children of New Hampshire 
farmers, was out of the question in his case, and 
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so Daniei was allowed to devote much of his time 
to play of the best sort, in the woods and fields, 
where he learned to love nature and natural ob- 
jects, to. wonder at floods, to watch the habits of 
fish and birds, and to acquire a keen taste for field 


sports. His companion was an old British sailor, 
who carried the child on his back, rowed with 
him on the river,and taught him the anglers art.’” 

At Fryeburg, where he taught, at about the 
age of twenty-nine, it was his eyes people seemed 
to remember best. He was still very thin in face 
and figure, and he himself tells us that he was 
known in the village as ‘‘All-Eyes.’’ 


Won Success in a Wheel-Chair 


A singular story of success achieved under dif- 
ficulties and in the face of obstacles of a most 
discouraging character, is disclosed in the career 
of Miss Jennie Wilson, a young woman of South 
Whitley, Indiana. An invalid since her fourth 
year, the result of a spinal affection, she is prac- 
tically a prisoner in her wheel chair. With very 
few opportunities for coming in contact with 
educated people, and with absolutely none of 
seeing anything more than that very small section 
of the globe immediately surrounding her own 
home, she has contrived, by sheer energy and 
persistent application, to acquire a somewhat 
notable literary and musical training. An omniv- 
orous reader, she has made herself familiar with 


almost every book within her reach, and the 
little village library yielded up its treasures 


for her entertainment until they were exhausted. 
Feeble in body, but indomitable in spirit, she 
conquered where others would have failed, and, 
like Henry Wilson, who is said to have read over 
two thousand volumes during his evenings on the 
farm, while others were wasting their time in use- 
less pursuits, so the invalid prisoner of South 
Whitley read many hundreds of books in those 
hours which others in her place might have de- 
voted to moping and bemoaning their physical 
helplessness. 

She seems to have been naturally a poet, and 
in that she might almost say with Alexander 
Pope :— 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fame, 
I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

She composed verses of a juvenile sort at a very 
tender age. Restricted to the usual domestic affairs 
of the farm, she aspired to more spiritual things. 
There was a something imprisoned in that intelli- 
gent little body, like the starling in the cage, per- 
petually straining its wings to get out. Onaccount 
of her inability to attend school, she was educated 
at home, but she read a great deal and studied 
patiently. She also received musical instruction, 
which was greatly limited, however, owing to her 
physical condition. The local papers soon heard 
of her talent as a poet, and were not slow in 
procuring some of her verses for publication. At 
the suggestion of Rev. J. D. Coverstone, she sent 
one of her poems to a Dayton, Ohio, publication, 
where it appeared and attracted the attention of 
several composers of sacred music. Some of these 
wrote to her, requesting that she would give 
them an opportunity to arrange harmonies for 
some of her poems. To this she readily assented, 
and one day she was pleasantly surprised to find 
one of her own hymns, ‘‘All the Way,’’ published 
in the new singing books which were bought by a 
Sunday school in the neighborhood. This was 
her first published hymn. After that followed 
many others, including ‘Jesus Is Calling the 
Children,’’ ‘‘Precious Golden Grain,’’ ‘Is It Well 
With Your Soul?’ ‘‘Listen to the Spirit's Call,"’ 
“Christ Is Calling You To-Night,’’ and ‘Beauti- 
ful City of Peace.’’ 

Since that time, Miss Wilson has written over 
six hundred hymns, besides many other produc- 
tions for publication. She has, through a happy 
combination of a sweet and cheerful nature, a 
laudable ambition, and an unflagging perseverance, 
made the most of her one talent. Her remark- 
able success under such disadvantageous circum- 
stances is a lesson and an inspiration to others. 
In all her writings, she makes no allusion to her 
own invalidism, but unfailingly shows the brighter 
side. Her poems are of a character to inspire 
rather than to depress, as is the case with many 
religious poets. For the last fourteen years, Miss 
Wilson's hymns have regularly appeared in numer- 
ous books, and are sung by tens of thousands 
throughout the land, but few know that they were 
written by the little invalid in South Whitley, 
while sitting in her wheel chair. 
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Cartoons by Courtesy N. Y. “* World”’ 
“SITTING TIGHT” 


C. G. Busu, the famous cartoonist of the 
New York ‘‘World,’’ is an indefatigable worker. 
Any day you may find him in his studio, a little 
wedge-shaped room, in the cupola of the ‘‘World’’ 
building, working on a picture on an easel before 
him, quite oblivious to the crowd fourteen stories 
below. 

He is a slender man, with a long, well-shaped 
head, and his dry skin is furrowed with wrinkles. 
His eyes are deeply set, and, as is generally the 
case with men of his peculiar talent, give no hint 
of a fund of humor. In disposition, he is jovial 
and delights in a harmless joke. He takes his 
work seriously, in that he believes that a cartoon 
should express, in a pictorial way, that which an 
editorial does. 

‘But an editorial is seldom humorous,"’ I ven- 
tured. 

«| think that the most effective editorials,’’ 
said Mr. Bush, ‘‘are those which expose, or 
criticise the erroneous side of conditions, of 
ideals, and of men, by genial absurdity and 
sarcasm. In regard to cartoons, vindictiveness 
should never enter into them. To my mind, 
sarcasm and fun are more effective than savage 
attacks. Again, a cartoon should be so self- 
explanatory, that a legend or caption beneath it 
is not necessary. 

‘«My first work was more serious than my pres- 
ent line, although I have never considered a 
cartoon as a funny picture. I did a great deal of 
illustrating, and illustrated, among other books, 
the ‘Dodge Club,’ by Dr. Mille. Finally, I 
drifted into the work of drawing comic pictures."’ 

‘Peculiar to the comic, or funny picture,’’ said 
Mr. Bush, ‘‘is the fact that a dozen jokes may 
apply equally well to it, which proves its in- 
feriority to the true cartoon, which allows of but 
one explanation."’ 

Mr. Bush left ‘‘Harper’s’’ after upward of six 


Photo by Rockwood, N. Y. 
CHARLES G. BUSH 


years of service, and for a few years remained in 
New York as a ‘‘free lance.’ 

“| then decided that, although I was thirty 
years old,’’ he said, ‘‘1 would study abroad. I 
realized that, to reach the top, for which I was 
aiming, I must know more of art, and be a 
better draughtsman. I had seen too many cases 
where men had reached a certain point in their 
professions, and then had run against a stone 
wall, in the shape of inability to perform greater 
things. Every man should have a specialty, and 
should not be content to know just so much, or to 
go just so far in it. It is hard to teach an old 
dog new tricks, but I decided that the experiment 
should be tried on me. Consequently, I went to 
Paris, and then studied under Leon Bonat for 
three years, only returning long enough, once, to 
marry. I finally returned to America brim- 
ful of ambition, and with the knowledge that | 
was better able to, hold my own. Many men 
would say, ‘You took three years out of your life.’ 
That is not so. What is three years, if at the end 
of that time you are able to do better work than 
you otherwise could have done? Many an artist 
has gone so far and no farther, because he was 
unwilling to spend a couple of: years in study to 
become a good draughtsman, and many a one 
has dropped out of sight for that very reason. 

«| worked hard, on my return, always trying to 
surpass myself. Finally, one day I took a cartoon 
to the New York ‘Herald.’ It was accepted, 
and that was the forerunner of an engagement 
with that paper, which lasted for many years, 
until I was called to the New York ‘World.’ "’ 

Mr. Bush's work receives nothing but favorable 
criticism in artistic circles. He may draw a foot 
entirely out of proportion to the rest of the body, 
but it is a perfectly formed foot. There is not a 
shadow, not a line, that is false. One of his car- 
toons, known as the ‘‘Klondike,’’ brought him 

recognition, through its republication 





“OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE!” 


of the cook opening the kitchen shutters, at five 


o'clock in the morning, for a burglar, and, if one 
may believe his own family, I searched with a re- 
volver for the intruder. 

‘«But as to the subjects for my cartoons? Some- 
times they suggest themselves. Again, through 
conversation, ideas occur to me, which may be fitted 
to crises, or occurrences of the times. I find some 
subjects more inspiring than others, and, as a 
rule, I commence my work in an unrecognizable 
way, and gradually work it up. It pays to be 
painstaking, and to work hard. But every car- 
toonist is hampered, to a certain extent, by the 
policy of his paper, which, of course, must be 
respected, and he must ridicule those whom he 
may, as an individual, admire. 

‘‘You wish my advice to young men who would 
become artists, or cartoonists? Well, in the first 
place, they must resign themselves to study, to 
become draughtsmen. I receive hundreds of 
letters asking me just that question, but what is 
the use of answering them?’ The writers will not 
take your advice. They are unwilling to prepare 
properly. To succeed in any line, you must be 
equipped. In thesecond place, as toa cartoonist, 
he must have a broad knowledge of history and 
events. He must be well-read, and a student of 
art and letters. He should make the meaning 
of his drawing plain, so that the educated and 
uneducated alike may understand and appreciate. 
Lucidity? Yes, the same principle applies as in 
good composition. Ofcourse, no one can become 
an artist unless he has an aptitude for drawing."’ 

Mr. Bush receives a salary from the New York 
‘‘World’’ of several thousand dollars a year. 

«IT am continually looking out for new ideas,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and for new means of expression."’ 

He says to young men: ‘‘In art, as in other 
affairs of life, everything depends upon study, or 
application, and hard work."’ 





in religious and other papers. It rep- 














resented greed, as a crumbling skele- 
ton, lying prone upon the earth, with 
a long arm outstretched, and its fingers 
almost touching a coveted bag of gold. 
The moral and sentiment in this car- 
toon became the subject of sermons, 
It was Bush who, in an entirely differ- 
ent vein, bestowed upon ex-Governor 
David B. Hill, of New York, the 
traditional small hat, with its accom- 
. panying streamer, bearing the words, 
«(I am a Democrat.’’ He isa classical 
scholar, and delights in cartooning 
present-day characteristics, in myth- 
ological and historical réles. 
«| am a nervous worker,’’ replied 
Mr. Bush to my inquiry as to his 
method in drawing. ‘Often, I accom- 











BRUMMAGEN JOE :—‘‘SiC ’EM, LION!” 














plish my best work at home. One 
night I was so completely absorbed 
in a cartoon, that I mistook the sound 
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id makes way for a determined man. 
a2 44 
APPLICATION versus GENIUS 

oyhood days, there was a text-book 
e schools, called the ‘‘English Reader,”’ 
las! has gone out of use. It contained a 
entitled ‘‘The Hill of Science.'’ Ac- 
to the story, the first one who attempted 
the hill was Genius, who made rapid 
but became quite tired toward the 
nd of the ascent, and foolishly stopped to rest; 
while Application, patient and plodding, pushed 
forward slowly up the hill, and attained the sum- 
t first. Ihave noticed that those who suc- 
eed in life are not the geniuses. They are those 
who apply themselves to whatever business or 
profession they undertake with all their hearts, 
id patient, plodding work, backed up by 

od health and good habits, succeed. 
rhe great secret of success, after all, is to live 
thin your means. Micawber, in ‘‘David Copper- 
field,’’ delivered himself of a great truth when he 
spoke of the happiness gained by the creditable 
balance of ‘‘sixpence.’* The most successful 
men I have known, who have made laudable 
records, have been those who toiled earnestly, and 
from small beginnings, by patience and industry, 
themselves competence and _ recogni- 
tion Hammer away constantly, with singleness 
f purpose. The man who attempts too much 
y fails, for he loses heart and health, and, 
e Genius in the ‘‘English Reader,’’ wearies be- 

eaches the top and stops to rest. 

THOMAS L. JAMES. 
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ew in one flower and not in another, be- 

1¢ opens its cup and takes it in, while the 

ses itself and the drop runs off.—Brecner. 
ry 


LL ACHIEVING, STILL PURSUING”’ 


ttain the best results in the field of useful- 
which you are best adapted by nature, — 
s the best education. You cannot teach 
ting to one who is color-blind, or modeling to 
vho has no eye for form, or literature to one 
s no power of expressing himself on paper. 
ess on the stage there are three important 
tions,—sensibility, imagination and in- 
Given these, one must remain a student 
days to meet the high and exacting re- 
ents of a dramatic education. It is the 
n other branches of art, and in the learned 
ms. That system of education will fail 
which permits the word ‘‘finished’’ to creep into 
t riculum. If I may claim a humble measure 
ess in life, it is because I am still a student. 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
a 
easantest things in the world are pleasant 


ghts, and the great art in life is to have as many 
em as possible 
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THE WINNING WAY, AND THE OTHER 


nerai, the success of a young man depends 
knowing how to do the thing that lies be- 
and then doing it. Every young man 
yes this, whatever his calling or profession, 
to succeed in time. He will not find him- 

lf crowded much after the race starts off. 
Conversely, failure comes from lack of skill and 
of courage. Most men in professions, large 
, have not mastered their business. If, 
wadays, a boy has the elements of bookkeeping, 
wants to begin by keeping a full set of books. 
If a in has spent twelve weeks studying civil 
engineering, he wants to begin at bridge-building. 
10 man can succeed till he has mastered the 
ng hehastodo. If it isa trade, he must begin as 
pprentice; if a profession, he must take his 
as a student. The university and the school 
practical experience have approximately the 
same end in view. The man must learn how to 
what he tries to do, otherwise he must fail. 
From failures, he may wrest success, but that is a 
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wasteful way. It is better not to fail to begin 
with. To fail is to injure our own record and the 
interests of those we serve. It is said that a cer- 
tain great oculist ‘‘spoiled a peck of eyes’’ in at- 
taining his skill. But to attain skill in any such 
fashion is the costliest of all methods. 

But skill, once attained, does not guarantee suc- 
cess. The man fails who shrinks from the thing 
to be done now. The duties of life are not the 
great far-off services of eminence. They are just 
common things of every day. Often a university 
graduate has to take up with an apprentice’s 
apron and hammer at the end of all his training. 
If he does not shrink from this, but goes ahead in 
the best place he can find and does the best 
he knows how, there is a higher place awaiting 
him, and that very soon. But if he holds back 
for a situation to his liking, for a ‘-white shirt’ 
place in a stylish locality, the world will go right 
on without him. 

Get the best training you can, young men. No 
university is too good for you, and no detail of 
knowledge unworthy of your attention, so long as 
it is in your line. Then, when you are ready, 
take whatever you can get to do,and work at it with 
all your might. If it is a humble position, so 
much the better. Men won't expect so much of 
you, and your success will be all the greater. 

But don’t expect success if you have never 
learned your business, and don't expect promo- 
tion if you fail to give the best there is in you. 
Great things come naturally to him who has done 
small things well. 

DaviID STARR JORDAN. 
- 


A man’s religion is not worth much unless it can 
illuminate his face, sweeten his words, elevate every 
action, and make all his life divine. 
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SUCCESS WITHOUT MONEY 

One of the most successful men I ever knew, 
never had a thousand dollars ahead in his life. 
He had no aptitude for making money, yet he 
continually tried to. During financial panics and 
failures, he kept his spirit unchanged and un- 
broken. He never held an office of any kind in 
his life. Litigation he avoided wholly, and he 
never indulged in controversies. He had as 
few acquaintances, I think, as any man I ever 
knew. I regarded him as successful because he 
was always cheerful, industrious and temperate, 
always thoughtful of those about him, and, in a 
matter of conviction, was absolutely fearless. To 
others he gave the same liberty of thought that he 
demanded for himself. His motto was: ‘‘Prin- 
ciple, not expediency.'’ When he died, he left 
barely enough to pay for his funeral expenses, 
and yet I maintain that he was successful. His con- 
scientious life was an example to others. He was 
generous to a fault, and probably would have 
died in better circumstances if he had not been. 

The dollar mark is not the stamp of success. 
You may attain far greater success than that, and 
leave a much larger legacy. 

WILLIAM E. MASON, 
U. S. Senator from Illinois. 
o 
A prayer, in its simplest definition, is simply a wish 
turned heavenward.—PuHitiies Brooks. 
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ONE NATION'S GRATITUDE 

Is it not a glorious thing, even for those who 
are suffering personal bereavements, to know that 
the United States government, alone of all the 
nations of the earth, honors its soldiers and sail- 
ors as much after death as while living. Sad, in- 
deed, are those silent ships, bringing home our 
hero dead, the trooper who fell in the far-away 
Pacific isles, the sailor who went down in Havana 
harbor, the brave recruits who died in every 
camp and in every clime, and yet the spectacle 
should be full of uplifting inspiration. We are 
growing patriotic as a people, and not the least in- 
centive thereto is this unprecedented, undemon- 
strative, unstinted respect which our government 
is paying to the humblest as well as to the great- 
est of our defenders. What other nation but 
this would send skilled anatomists to widely sep- 
arated battlefields to gather up the poor fragments 
of bones and carefully group them in order that 
the unknown soldier, —unknown by name but not 
to the nation's affectionate remembrance, —should 
have an honored, individual resting-place! By 
this act, the heart of the nation is proved to be 
in the right place. Who shall say, hereafter, that 
republics are ungrateful ? 

Mrs. JouHNn A. LOGAN. 
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INCLINATION AS A GUIDE TO A CAREER 


Perhaps the most important problem a human 
being is ever called upon to consider is the choice 
of a career. To the youth whose talent or genius 
is so marked that he can hardly make a mistake 
in choosing, the question presents no difficulties, 
but unfortunately most of us, in the formative 
period of life, show no strong indication of what 
we can best do. Still, even those who have no 
special bent, as a rule, possess certain traits and 
tendencies which, if carefully fostered, will assist 
in finding their right places in the world. 

Parents should be very cautious in discouraging 
or suppressing any indication which points to the 
real bent of'a child. Every year the prospects of 
thousands of young people are ruined through the 
ignorance or injudicious supervision of fathers and 
mothers who love them better than their own lives. 
The father of Joshua Reynolds once rebuked his 
son for drawing pictures by writing on one of 
them, ‘‘Done by Joshua out of pure idleness.’’ If 
young Reynolds had listened to his father, he 
would never have become one of the greatest art- 
ists in the world, and one of the founders of the 
Royal Academy. Turner's parents planned for 
the boy who became one of the most famous land- 
scape painters of modern times to bea barber. It 
was decided by the father and mother of Galileo 
that their son should become a physician; but, 
when compelled tostudy anatomy and physiology, 
he would hide his geometry and Archimedes close 
at hand, and, when unobserved, would stealthily 
work out abstruse problems. This youth, whose 
parents would have ruined his career through igno- 
rance, invented the microscope and the telescope, 
and became one of the most noted scientists of his 
time. 

Let us be careful, then, how we rebuke a boy 
for spending his time in making a sled or a cart, 
or in doing the things, provided they be not harm- 
ful, in which his soul delights. This childish 
work may be the cropping out of a great engineer 
or mechanical genius, or the promise of future 
excellence in whatever he inclines to. Weshould 
think seriously before we chide the boy on the 
farm who hides his books in the hay-mow and 
reads at every opportunity. This may be the in- 
dication of an eminent lawyer, physician, states- 
man, or scientist. 

As a rule, what one likes best to do, is apt to 
be his forte. Shakespeare was right when he 
said :— 

No profit flows where is no pleasure ta’en ; 
In brief, sir, study what you most affect. 

No man can be ideally successful or of great 
value to the world until he finds his place. Like 
a locomotive, he is strong on the track, but weak 
in any other place. ‘‘Like a boat on a river,"’ 
says Emerson, ‘‘every boy runs against obstruc- 
tions on every side but one. On that side all 
obstructions are taken away, and he sweeps se- 
renely over a deepening channel into an infinite 
sea."’ 

The trouble is, too many parents are more anx- 
ious to have a boy make money than to find what 
Nature intended him for. But when Nature makes 
a man, she does not care whether he can make 
money or not. The question of how much salary 
he can earn, or how much money he can make, 
never enters into her considerations. She does 
not care so much for money-making as for the 
development of a perfect specimen of manhood. 
It is a man, full-orbed, many-sided, symmetrical, 
she is after. She has rifled the ages for the 
perfection of man. When she fashions an artist, 
she is after a man who can interpret the truths 
of creation, the spirit of the universe; she cares 
not how much money the canvas will bring. 

Unfortunately, money-grabbing, money-getting 
at all hazards, has developed into a trait of the 
American people. This all-absorbing, soul-con- 
suming passion has become hereditary. 

The aim of every parent should be to discover, 
if possible, the bent of the child, to find the 
secret spring which Nature has hidden in it. 
The prime object of all education and culture 
should be the natural unfolding and developing 
of the powers which the Creator has implanted 
in the child. To plant the seeds of noble man- 
hood and womanhood, to mold the plastic ma- 
terial into strong, vigorous, beautiful character, to 
inculcate the truth that the good only are great, 
that a great man is above a great lawyer, a great 
statesman or a great artist, and that a great wo- 
man is infinitely superior to a great singer, a great 
actress or a great writer; this is the high mission 
of the parent and the educator. 
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FROM ANVIL 





So you want me to tell you of myself, —to ‘‘blaw 


my ain harn,’’ as we used to say in old Yorkshire. 
Well, I'm not in love with the undertaking, for 
what we call a self-made man usually shows that 
he has made a pretty poor fist of it when he be- 
gins to describe the job himself. However, it an 
outline of my life be of service, | give it gladly. 
The beginning was in the hamlet of Ilkley, York- 
shire, England, seventy-five years ago. I was 
born well; that is, I was born of simple, hard- 
working folk who inspired in me very early a 
hearty respect for work. My mother was a noble 
woman. 1 can see the old home now, —the bit of 
grass in front, the plum tree, the whitewashed 
walls, and within, the two rooms with floor of 
flags, the old prints on the walls, the highly pol- 
ished chairs and bureau, the tall clock that was 
always too fast at bedtime and in the morning, 
and always too slow at mealtime, the little shelf 
of books,—Bunyan, ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,'’ Gold- 
smith, and the Bible, full of pictures. Until I 
was eight years old, I went to school to old Willie 
Hardie, who tried to find in me the spring of what 
we called the humanities in the same way that 
they used to try to locate a spring of water, namely: 
with a hazel rod. 


The Rivals: Books and the Maiden 


All the schooling I ever had under a master 
was finished in my eighth year, when | went to 
earn my own living in a linen factory. There was 
an article of faith in our good home creed about 
which both my father and mother were of one 
mind,—the boys must learn a trade. So,after six 
years in the factory, I was apprenticed to the vil- 
lage blacksmith. I was a hard-working, consci- 
entious boy, but full of mischief and fond of fun. 
I had, however, a ravenous appetite for books. I 
remember once, when quite small, I stood for a 
long time before a shop window with a big Eng- 
lish penny in my hand, debating whether I should 
spend it for a particular kind of candy, of which I 
was very fond, or for a little paper-covered book 
of travels. At length, I went in and bought the 
book. At meals I used to read, and even when 
I was courting the lass whom I made my wife, I 
read all the books in her father’s house. I am 
surprised she did not give me the mitten, and it 
would have served me right, too. 

Books were not only pleasing to me, but were 
my passion. Give a young man or maiden a pas- 
sion for anything,—for books, business, painting, 
teaching, farming, mechanics or music, I care not 
what, and you give him or her a lever with which 
to lift their world, and a patent of nobility, if the 
thing they do is noble. So I call my reading my 
college course. It was not an adequate college 
nor an adequate course, and there have been 
times when I felt a trifle sad that there should 
have been no chance for me at a good, all-round 
education. But there is a chance in the everlast- 
ing hunger to read books, and it is with reading 
as it is with eating,—you grow choice when there 
isa plenty. You instinctively learn to distinguish 
between what is sweet and wholesome and what 
is neither, and then you read as you eat,—only 
the best. 

A great sorrow came to me in 1849. Asa re- 
sult of it, I found my way into a Methodist 
meeting house, and began to express what I felt. 
From a few words, uttered standing by my seat in 
the meeting, I began to preach at irregular inter- 
vals; and, when I did, it became the custom, after 
a while, for some one to go through the village, 
ringing a bell and calling out: ‘The black- 
smith is going to preach this morning.’’ The 
working people came to hear me because I was 
one of themselves. Then they would have me 
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preach regularly,—at nothing a Sunday and find 
myself. 

Sometimes I would forgetthe flight of time and 
preach for two hours and phore. As I look back 
upon the poor mortals wh® sat under my minis- 
trations for such a length of time, I am reminded 
of the judge who, when asked how long a sermon 
ought to last, replied: ‘‘About twenty minutes, 
with leanings to the side of mercy."’ 


The Light that Led Over the Sea 


My only worldly ambition was to make my way 
as a blacksmith, but one day there came to me in 
a flash the thought that I must go to America, 
where I would have to bow to no class, but would 
be as good a man as any. Many times in my life 
these sudden burstings of light, half thought, half 
feeling, have come to me;and, when they do come, 
I cease to reason about the matter. I simply obey 
the impulse with all the power of my will. It 
would have taken tremendous difficulties to have 
kept me from embarking for this country after the 
flash came, and so, one fine spring morning in 
1850, I and my little family, with our small store 
of worldly goods, went aboard the old ship ‘‘Ros- 
cius,’’ made ourselves as comfortable as we could 
in the steerage, and a month later were in New 
York. 

I had made up my mind to settle in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, and there I soon found work at 
the anvil. It was lucky I did, for, when we 
reached our destination, my whole capital amount- 
ed to only about twenty dollars. We made our- 
selves a little home, and | worked at my trade for 
the next nine years, except during the panic of 
1857, when I carried the hod and broke stone on 
the turnpike for a dollar a day. Meanwhile, | 
was preaching o’ Sundays, again at nothing a Sun- 
day. In 1859, I was asked to devote myself alto- 
gether to preaching, —to go to Chicago as a min- 
ister to the poor. ‘Well, I went. I said good-by 
forever to the anvil, in whose ringing voice I had 
heard for so many years the old sermon on the 
nobility of work. 


Genius is Devotion and Application 


Before I had been in Chicago a great while, 
some people got together and built a church, and 
appointed me pastor of it, hardly so much as say- 
ing to me ‘‘by your leave.’’ It was named the 
Unity Church, and I remained in charge of it till 
1879, when I came to New York to preach in the 
Church of the Messiah. 

Here I have since remained. My life, you see, 
is divided into two sections,—forty years in the 
pulpit, twenty-one years at the anvil. I have 
worked on long lines, and I will say to young men 
that, when yourhomesand your schools have done 
all they can for you, and you begin the work of 
life, you must take hold with a will and be con- 
tent to work hard on long lines. People say that 
such and such a person has genius for what he 
or she takes in hand, and that this is the secret 
of the success attained. But I say that genius 
means strong devotion and steadfast application. 
You may imagine that you can go from the bottom 
to the top of the ladder at one jump, but itis not 
true. Going up the ladder at one jump is like the 
toy monkey that goes up ata jump and comes 
down head first. The men and women who 
achieve true success are all hard climbers. They 
work in one direction. Our course must not be 
like a cow-path, all over the pasture and into the 
woods, for that may mean through the woods into 
the wilderness. 

I want to say, too, that, if we expect to do well 
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in this life, we must keep well, by all the means 
in our power;—eat well, and sleep well eight 
hours out of the twenty-four. Young men should 
choose, as early as they can, a good and true wo- 
man for a wife, and look forward to a noble family 
of children. My ambition was to have seven, and 
the all-wise Father gave me nine. If a young 
man has good mental and physical health and 
works hard, his life will be sweet and clean. He 
will do his day's work well and his life’s work 
well, and at its end he will be able to say, with 
Adam in the play :— 


Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty, 

For in my youth I never did apply hot and rebellious 
liquors to my blood, 

And did not with unbashful forehead woo 

The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is lusty winter, frosty, but kindly. 
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The True Value of Musical Training 


Mrs. F. B. THURBER 


Every intelligent child has some talent, latent 
or otherwise, which can be developed with profit, 
but it is the exception, rather than the rule, that 
this talent.is for music. A large number of 
mothers in well-to-do families throughout the land 
make at least one mistake in the education of 
their daughters. Possessed with the idea that 
every young lady should be able to play, they 
insist upon the girls of the family taking piano 
lessons, without giving any attention to the vital 
question of whether the latter have any inherent 
taste for music. The lessons begin, and the child 
spends a certain amount of time at the piano. 
This may be time well expended; on the other 
hand, it may be, and frequently is, time which 
might be much more advantageously employed in 
some other way. If the child has no talent for 
music, her lessons are mere drudgery to her, and 
her painstaking efforts will never result in more 
than mediocrity. The ability to play waltzes and 
two-steps and the popular songs in a fairly credit- 
able manner is not a sufficient compensation for 
the expenditure of money and care on the part of 
the mother, and of time and energy on the part of 
the daughter, particularly when, as is usually the 
case, the latter has some marked inclination in 
some other direction, which might be developed 
into real ability if the same amount of attention 
were devoted to it as tothe piano. It is, of course, 
far from my intention to advise against the study 
of music. In my opinion, there is no other ac- 
complishment which adds so much to the life of 
the person who possesses it. In addition to this, 
musical knowledge and ability may always be 
turned to practical account in making a living. 
If a young woman is an accomplished pianist, she 
may teach. If she has a good and well-cultivated 
voice, she may make money in a very congenial 
and comparatively easy way by choir or other 
singing. I, therefore, say to the mother,—if your 
daughter or son shows a special fondness or talent 
for music, by all means give the girl or boy an 
opportunity to develop it. But first be sure that 
the talent is there. This may be determined, if 
it is not obvious, by taking the child to the best 
and most reliable teacher of music within reach. 
You will, in all probability, get a truthful opinion 
from this man or woman if it is clearly understood 
that this is really what you want, and you should 
be governed by it. If it is decided that the child 
shall stidy music, be careful not to put such in- 
sistence upon the precise length and regularity of 
the lessons under all circumstances as to make 
them a burden. The real training should not be- 
gin until the child is sixteen, at least. 
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PARIS WELCOMING THE WORLD 


FERDINAND W. PECK 











he City Beautiful, is almost ready to 
the world to her superb exposition of 
[hat she will be ready to meet her guests 
ppointed time now seems entirely possible, 
her lavish efforts to please will be inter- 
ippreciated is a foregone conclusion. 
lly of vital importance to this country 
it it be represented in every branch of 
ind manufacture at an international ex- 
that other nations may see our output, 
encouraged to purchase from us those 
f which they are in need, or in which we 
them, or the things which we can make 
than they can. The greatness of anation 
pon its foreign trade. It is a steadying 
times of home depression. If the home 
not buy, the foreign market will. It 
of the paramount importance attached 
wide trade that this government has 
h unprecedented interest in the Paris 
frequent trips abroad and much harassing 
y, | have succeeded in securing for the 
States over three hundred thousand square 
loor space, but that is not enough. Still, 
ed States will be represented five times 
in it was at the last exposition, and two 
f times more than any other nation, ex- 
nce, which will have fifty-five per cent. 
ce; for the exposition, primarily, is for 
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at large which the United States government is 
compelled to arrange for, or to collect; for in- 
stance, the vegetable, grain, mineral,—coal, —and 
forestry products of this country. It is a task of 
great magnitude, and its thorough fulfillment is a 
matter of congratulation. 

The United States manufacturers have entered 
every market of the world. We undersell the Euro- 
pean manufacturer of steel rails. The Grand Cen- 
tral Railroad of England is almost entirely Ameri- 
can, having American rails and American cars. 
The Siberian railroad will be virtually American 
in construction and equipment. Nowhere abroad 
is there a rival to our machine tools. Although never 
before in the history of our country has our export 
trade been so great, yet it is as a child to what it 
will be. Naturally,the exhibitors will endeavor to 
gain foreign trade. The exhibits will not be in 
the nature of enlightenment, or to show how we 
do things over here, but will be adaptable to con- 
ditions abroad. We shall not only show the 
automatic air brake used on American cars, but 
, also the automatic air brake which may be used on 
European coaches. 

An interesting exhibit on the part of our gov- 
ernment will be the government models of all of 
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our warships, and one dear to the American 
people will be the models of our victorious yachts. 
Will our colonies be represented? Hawaii will 
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THE PALACE OF ELECTRICITY, SHOWING THE SUPERB ELECTRICALLY ILLUMINATED FOUNTAIN IN FRONT 











then France. Outside of 


Germany is our rival, with 
sand exhibitors, to our seven 


t prevailing prosperity at 
illy detrimental to a proper 
road. Every manufacturer 
nds full to supply the home 
nd many are not looking for 
ide In one case, we were 


five locomotives, but have 
secure only three, as the 
irer said he could not afford 
nt a needy and constant 
Many lines of business 


e represented for virtually 
reason, while other concerns 
eel that they can spare a valu- 
n, or give their attention to a 
xhibit. Although twenty-five 
of the industrial exhibitors 
thdrawn, we are crowded for 








THE GATEWAY THROUGH WHICH THE NATIONS WILL POUR 


te, but the Philippines will not. The 
government at Washington felt that 
Cuba ought to be given a chance, 
particularly under its struggling con- 
dition, to represent to the world its 
value as a producer, and to that end 
it contended for a place in the colo- 
nies. This was refused on the cor- 
rect ground that it is not a colony, 
but finally we secured space for its 
exhibits under our protection. 

The exhibits from the States are 
rapidly arriving, and will be among 
the earliest displayed. 

Epiror’s NoTE:— 

Mr. Peck, I wish you to understand that 
I have entire confidence in you, and that 
whatever you do at the Paris Exposition 
will meet with my approval.—President Mc- 
Kinley's farewell remark to the commis- 
sioner-general for the United States to the 
Paris Exposition of 1900, .Ferdinand W. 
Peck, on the eve of his departure, at the 
White House. 
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MRS. WILLIAM KING 
MISS C. E. HARRISON 


NO women deserve more credit for ‘‘grit,’’ dis- 
played in undertaking hardy enterprises, than our 
sisters of the Southern States. When the spirit of 
organized progressive movement began to move 
Southern women, —long after their Northern sisters 
were making and mending laws and bending legis- 
latures to their will through this force, —they went 
forward with such a bound that, at its last conven- 
tion, the General Convention of Women's Clubs, 
in choosing a representative woman for its presi- 
dent, elected a Georgian, Mrs. W. B. Lowe. In 
the domain of journalism alone,—where honors 
are most difficult to win,—the success of Southern 
women has been remarkable. There are to-day 
many stars in the galaxy of feminine journalism in 
the South; some who are displaying monumental 
pluck, enterprise and industry, in owning, editing 
and publishing country papers; women who are 
proprietors of more pretentious journals; and wo- 
men occupying proud positions on the largest 
dailies of the imperial cities of Dixie; and these 
have been selected as types of the entire class. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Fry Page, to whom the organ- 
izateon of the Tennessee Women's Press Club is 
largely due, began her career in journalism, when 
a girl in her teens, as a stockholder of ‘‘The 
Southern Florist and Gardener.’’ She was also, 
to use her own words, ‘‘editor, advertising solic- 

tor, proof-reader, foreman, ‘devil,’ and every 
other functionary that a magazine needs. It was 
fun, too,’’ she adds, ‘‘and I enjoyed every bit of 

The magazine was a compendium of infor- 
mation and typographical gems. 
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Tennessee can boast of many bright, enter- 
prising press women. Mrs. Grace McGowan 
Cooke, president of the State Press Club, is a star 

{the first magnitude; Mrs. Sam McKinney, its 

ice-president and a prominent member of Knox- 
ile society, has recently, in connection with Mrs. 

\. C. Tatum, another social luminary, brought 
nto existence the Chilhowee ‘‘Echo,"’ a clever 
eet giving much space to women's affairs. The 
lilan «*Exchange’’ is owned and edited by a wo- 

an, Mrs. Cora Wade. Mrs. W. F. Preston con- 


MRS. S. E. BUCHANAN 
MRS. EMILY WALKER-HERR 


MyrtaA LOCKETT AVARY 


MISS MATTIE MIDDLETON 
MRS. ELIZABETH M. GILMER 


ducts the Dresden ‘‘Enterprise.’’ Her first hus- 
band founded it in 1883. At his death, she 
assumed control. She has run it successfully, in- 
fluenced the politics of her section, educated five 
children, and acquired a competency and a home 
of her own. 
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Elvira Sydnor Miller's professional creed is: 
‘‘Be honest according to the laws of the paper; 
fear God, the owner, and the managing editor; 
cajole the counting-room, and, above all, don’t let 
your head swell over puffs, but keep it under the 
pump, if necessary.’ She writes the popular 
‘‘Tattler’’ column in the Louisville ‘‘Times,’’ (the 
afternoon edition of the‘‘Courier-Journal.’’) Politi- 
cal tricksters, who ‘‘fear not God nor man,”’ stand 
in wholesome dread of the keen, witty, satirical 
‘‘Tattler.’’ Miss Miller is the idol of the Louis- 
ville newsboys, who take all their troubles to her, 
and the support and sunshine of her parents. 

Mrs. Emily Walker-Herr, president of the Ken- 
tucky Women's Press Club, was reared in luxury; 
became a widow confronted with the problem of 
supporting her children; then successively a soci- 
ety reporter, her prestige and popularity standing 
her in good stead, purchaser of a half interest in a 
Kentucky paper, enrolling clerk of the Kentucky 
senate,—the first woman ever elected to such a 
position,—and mistress of a delightful home in 
Lexington, writing magazine articles and extending 
gracious welcome to literary pilgrims who wander 
down to ‘‘Ole Kentucky.’ 

The Fairfax ‘‘Enterprise’’ is the first paper 
owned, edited and published by women in South 
Carolina. Mrs. Virginia Durant Young, editor 
and proprietor, has the whole outfit established in 
a large, airy room of her residence, and girls do 
all the mechanical work. In 1891, Mrs. Young 
was admitted by a unanimous vote to the State 
Press Association,—the first woman to receive 
such an honor. 

Mrs. King, editor of the women and children’s 
departments of the Atlanta ‘‘Constitution,’’ presi- 
dent of the Georgia Women's Press Club, and 
vice-president of the International Woman's Press 


MRS. ELIZABETH FRY PAGE 
MRS. VIRGINIA D. YOUNG 


MISS ANNA COSULICH 
ELVIRA SYDNOR MILLER 


Union, is a true representative of Southern woman- 
hood in journalism. 

The Atlanta ‘‘Journal,’’ the ‘‘Constitution’s’’ 
redoubtable rival, has a corps of bright, brainy 
women on its staff, with Mary Lamar Jackson,one 
of the busiest, brightest, cleanest and truest of 
pen women as their ranking senior. Atlanta is, 
too, the home of ‘‘The Sunny South,’’ which has 
existed longer than any other literary journal of 
the South, and which, in its early struggles, owed 
its very breath of existence to a woman, Mary E, 
Bryan. Mrs. Carrie S. Mahoney is doing good 
work on this paper. Mrs. Julia Iverson Patton, 
founder, editor and proprietor of ‘‘The Saturday 
Review,’’ Atlanta, is a pretty little, blue-eyed, 
fair-haired lady, whose appearance would never 
suggest such a hardy enterprise as trying to start 
and run a magazine, but she has courageous blood 
in her veins, for her father was a Mexican veteran, 
a United States army officer, and a Confederate 
general,—one of Fighting Joe Wheeler's briga- 
diers. 

The Rome ‘‘Georgian and New Era’’ ought to 
change its name to ‘‘The Southern Clubwoman,’’ 
for it is the official organ of the State Federation, 
and of nearly all feminine orders in Georgia and 
Alabama. Its Georgia editor, Mrs. Beulah S. 
Mosely, is one of the ablest and most successful 
press women in the United States. The president 
of the Alabama Press Club, of Birmingham, is the 
editor for that state. The paper is owned and 
managed by a stock company of women. An 
amusing incident in newspaper history, that at- 
tracted wide attention, was the appearance of 2 
bright and breezy ‘‘Man’'s Edition."’ 
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Mrs. A. F. Penn, treasurer of the State Press 
Club, and editor and proprietor of the ‘‘Jasper 
County News,"’ established in 1881, tells her 
story thus: ‘‘I have had charge of the ‘News’ for 
fifteen years. My six children are all typesetters. 
We have won success in newspaper work by 
doing everything ourselves. There have been 
difficulties, but we have always felt that they must 
be overcome."’ 
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New Orleans pro- 
duced the greatest wo- 
man journalist, Mrs. 
Nicholson, of the ‘‘Pica- 
who took that 
paper when it was 
swamped with debt and 

ide it the best-paying 
newspaper of the South. 
One of Mrs. Nicholson's 
trokes of genius was 

king Elizabeth M. 

( er on the staff and 
featuring her famous 
hy Dix Talks,’’ 
lescribed as a lit- 
salad, with a dash 
inegar of satire, 
plenty of the oil of hu- 
kindness, a pinch 
salt of wit, and 
sugar enough to make 
veet for all the world.”’ 
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of the 


This column is now 


t ream of the paper. 

Miss Helen Pitkin, up to the time she became 
editor of the woman's department of the New 
Orleans ‘‘Times-Democrat,’* had had, on her own 
evidence, ‘‘no training as a newspaper woman. I 


began with self-confidence, and had to learn the 

business by degrees; but I let no one discover 

how little 1 knew. There were great mistakes, 

taches, and many a resolve to stop trying to 

be clever and content myself with being nothing 

She has now five women reporters under 

irisdiction. The world will ring some day 

th her name as the creator of a live book. Mrs. 

|. Pinckney Smith, president of the Louisiana 

Daughters of the Confederacy, is the owner and 

editor of the New Orleans ‘‘Times-States.’’ Louis- 

Mississippi, Virginia and Georgia can all 

share in Helen Gray, who has helped to 

t newspapers, or to develop the woman's page 
ewspapers in all of these states. 


in the Empire of the Southwest 


[he Lone Star State is by no means a laggard in 
production of enterprising press women. Mrs. 
Buchanan has held a high position for fif- 

teen years on ‘‘The Texas Farm and Ranch,”’ 
shed at Galveston. She is an authority on 
rm and ranch problems, and a writer of bright 
ns and dialect stories. Her pen is skill- 
used in bringing before you the life of the 

ng prairies and Western timberlands. Wid- 
vhood and the necessity of supporting her chil- 
forced Mrs. Virginia Quitman McNealms, 

Mrs. Goff, into a profession where she has 
nstrated an ability second to that of no press 
woman of Texas. Miss Loutie E. Harrison, ‘‘A 
Panhandle Girl,’’ twenty years old, is founder, 
or and proprietor of ‘‘The Childress County 
Budget,’’ published in the town of Childress, the 
cateway to the great Panhandle section of Texas. 
Brought up in the office of a country newspaper, 
f which her father was proprietor, she early be- 


ume familiar with the work of composition, as 
well as the rougher and harder processes of print- 
ng. When her father’s health gave way, Miss 
Harrison, thrown upon her own resources, founded 


1 paper of her own; and, for more than a year, 
printed iton a rotary job press, one page ata time. 
she has gradually added to her outfit, until her 
s enlarged to a four-column quarto. Miss 
Mattie Middleton, of the Waxahachie ‘‘Mirror,”’ 
nother Texas editor, just twenty years old, who 
brought up in a newspaper office, and was 
luated from typesetting to an editorial chair. 


paper 


Mrs. S. Foster Roberts, editor of the ‘‘Texas 
Farmer,’’ Dallas, reviewer and dramatic critic for 
the Dallas ‘‘News,’’ and Mrs. Laura E. Robin- 


corresponding secretary of the Texas Wo- 
n's Press Club, and editor of the Huntsville 
swell the list of progressive press women. 

Anna Cosulich, of the Pensacola ‘‘News,’’ is 
ery young to have had entire control of a daily 
newspaper, and is the only woman in Florida who 
has carried such a responsibility, as far as the 
writer's knowledge goes. Her pen has been active 

tely in good fiction. 


Item,*’ 


- 


Character is more precious than craft, or skill. Full- 

s of being is superior to encyclopaedic learning; the 
graces of gentleness and pity and love are more beautiful 
han all the accomplishments of art. Integrity and wisdom 
and chivalrous temper are better than power and fame. 
fo be a capable artisan, a successful salesman, a great 
financier, an eloquent orator, a brilliant writer, or an ac- 
complished teacher, is of much less importance than to be 
a true whole man, a true whole woman. Completeness in 
life is attained only in the line of some aim." 
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THE MAKING OF A YANKEE COMMODORE 





1.-A Peeling Process Applied toa Pirate 


WALTER WELLESLEY 


“Columbia's eagle flag shall fly 
All fearless o'er the flood, 
To every friendly name, a dove,— 
To foes—a bird of blood 
We'll bear the blessings of our lana 
Where’er a wave can flow, 
And be free on the sea 
In despite of every foe.” 


“IT is a Barbary cruiser, sir, as she has re- 
ported to you,—the ‘Meshboha 22,’ Commander 
Ibrahim Lubarez, with a crew of one hundred and 
twenty men,’’ shouted First Lieutenant George 
Cox, of the ‘‘Philadelphia 38," from that frigate’s 
pinnace, tossing like a cockle shell on the tem- 
pestuous waves of the Mediterranean off Cape de 
Gatt, on the night of August 26, 1803. ‘‘The 
Moors admit that her consort is an American brig, 
but they would not allow us on board, to see if 
there are any prisoners in the ship. We are al- 
most sure there has been foul play, but we 
couldn’ t enforce our request in an unarmed boat.’’ 

«(Wouldn't allow you on board, eh?’ shouted 
back Captain William Bainbridge from the rail 
of the ‘‘Philadelphia,’’ looming far above in the 
gathering darkness. <‘‘We'll let you try again 
with arms and a full complement of men. Don't 
come so close,—there’s too much seaway. Here, 
Macdonough,’’ he added, addressing a tall, 
slender midshipman of only twenty, although he 
had won the praise of the gallant Truxtun four 
years before, on the ‘‘Constellation 38,’’ when that 
frigate captured the French ‘‘L’ Insurgente 38,”’ 
—‘‘here, Tom, do you see that the cutter is fully 
armed, and accompany Mr. Cox with the other 
men I shall select.”’ 

The difficult order was quickly executed, and 
the men were soon on the deck of the ‘‘Mesh- 
boha.’’ Going below, the boarding officer found 
the captain and crew of the brig ‘‘Celia,’’ of 
Boston, which had been captured by the Moors, 
near Malaga, on the seventeenth of August. 
While these prisoners were being transferred to 
the frigate, the brig hid her lights and disap- 
peared. Late the next day, however, she was 
sighted, and was overhauled and captured at 
midnight, near Almeria. 


How the Hidden Papers were Found 


‘Produce your orders for molesting American 
vessels,’ said Bainbridge, when Lubarez had 
accepted a somewhat pointed invitation to enter 
the cabin of the ‘‘Philadelphia.’’ 

‘I have no orders to molest American ships,"’ 
said the Moor, firmly. 

«‘Very well,’’ replied Bainbridge, coolly, taking 
out his watch, -‘I am now going on deck for half 
an hour. When I return, if you cannot show 
your orders, I shall immediately hang you at the 
yardarm for a pirate."’ 

«| have orders,’’ said Lubarez, sullenly, at the 
expiration of the half-hour, ‘‘but they are inside 
my waistcoat."’ 

‘Take off your waistcoat.’’ 

Slowly it came off, but there were merely 
dummy papers in it, and it only exposed another 
waistcoat. 

««Remove that also,"" commanded Bainbridge. 

Off came the second, with no better result, but 
a third still covered the breast of the Moor. 

«‘Proceed,’’ said Bainbridge. 

Lubarez proceeded, and a fourth waistcoat ap- 
peared, but no valid orders. 

“Go on,"’ said Bainbridge, sternly, although 
there was a suspicious twinkle in his eye. 

The Moor went on and another waistcoatcame off, 
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revealing the fifth, but 
still no sign of the 
papers promised. 

‘‘Peel again,’’ thun- 
dered Bainbridge, 
with a wink at the 
grinning attendants. 

Lubarez hesitated, 
but one look at the 
American captain 
gave him resolution. 
With a wry face he 
reluctantly doffed the 
fifth waistcoat, when 
his shirt appeared. In 
an inside pocket of 
that were found the 
expected papers, 
signed by the govern- 
or of Tangiers. 

The three vessels 
sailed at once to Gib- 
raltar, where Macdonough was left in charge of 
the prizes, Cox transferred, and David Porter, 
afterwards so famous in our early naval history, 
joined Bainbridge as his first lieutenantand sailed 
with him in the ‘‘Philadelphia’’ to her station off 
Tripoli. 

Scarcely had .she gone, however, when the 
“New York 36’ and the ‘John Adams 28"’ 
arrived, followed, a day or two later,’ by the 
«Constitution 44'' and the ‘‘Nautilus 12.'" With 
this strong backing, Commodore Preble soon 
made terms with the emperor of Morocco, who 
agreed to relinquish all claim to the ‘‘Celia’’ and 
release another American merchantman he held. 
Preble, on the other side, agreed to give up the 
‘«Meshouda,”’ taken by the ‘‘John Adams,’’ and 
did return the ‘‘Meshboha,’’ thus relieving Mac- 
donough, whom he assigned to the armed schooner 
‘‘Enterprise 12,’’ under Lieutenant Commandant 
Stephen Decatur, Jr. 


~ 
Good Manners Need Expression 
“What is the good of being gold, if you look like brass?" 


THE accident of being a superintendent, man- 
ager, or overseer, does not give you the right to 
abuse those who, being less fortunate than your- 
self, happen to be under vou. Your position is 
no excuse for being arbitrary and offensive to any 
one. The humblest man or woman in your em- 
ploy may be infinitely your superior, (as many a 
servant is far superior to his or her millionaire 
master,) and much more successful than your- 
self. Gentleness and consideration for others, 
not arbitrary selfishness, are the touchstones of all 
true greatness. 

One of the great barriers to real success is the 
fact that there are few people who can bear pros- 
perity. Many youths are ruined by promotion. As 
soon as they begin to rise, they become officious 
and unbearable in their conduct. 

We help to develop in others, if we come much 
in contact with them, the qualities which are 
dominant in ourselves, as ‘‘like begets like."’ We 
often see a kind-hearted, loving wife, by her 
patience and gentleness, chisel off the rough corners 
of her uncouth, ignorant or brutal husband, who 
became like a granite block in the hands of the 
sculptor who chisels it into symmetry. 

Persons with suave and gentle manners, though 
not noted for goodness, are often preferred to those 
who pride themselves on being good at heart, but 
disregard smooth manners and gentleness. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance to form 
early the habit of being gracious. Good manners 
are worth a fortune to the possessor, and it is 
theretore cruel to rid a child, in its early life, of 
the opportunity of acquiring the expression of a 
kindly heart. 

It is easy to distinguish a man or woman who 
has been trained in politeness from one who has 
grown to maturity before having the advantage of 
fine examples, of coming in contact with superior 
models. It is impossible to cover up, late in life, 
an early deficiency in manner-training. 

It takes years of hard work to learn the delicate 
principles of poetry, and how can one expect to 
become an artist of good manners without years of 
painstaking in the technique of this grand art? 

It is as necessary to learn how to express kindly 
feelings in a gracious way as to possess them. 


Don't be satisfied. Push onward and upward. 
are not so striving, remember .— 


“If thou couldst in vision see thyself the man God meant, 
Thou never more wouldst be the man thou art, content.” 


If you 
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ADVENTURES 


or 
ROBINSON CRUSOE, 
OF TORK, MaRIner: 
Who lived eight and twenty Years all alone ia 


an vm-inhabired Mand on the Coaft of Asnica, 
near the Mouth ot the Great River of Orsemegue ; 


Having been caft on Shore by Shipwreck, where- 
in all che Men perithed but himéeif. 
With an ACCOUNT how he was at left as 
Grangely deliver'd by Praares, 
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TAKING GOODS FROM THE WRECK TO SHORE 


A GLIMPSE OF TOBAGO, THE SCENE OF CRUSOE’S ADVENTURES 


A VISIT TO THE TRUE,’ ROBINSON 


IF the young readers of SUCCEss were asked to 
name the scene of Robinson Crusoe’s adventures, 
they would probably reply that it was the, island 


of Juan Fernandez, off the southwest coast of 


South America. If I were to rejoin that the hero 
of Daniel Defoe’s wonderful story never saw that 
island, and that, moreover, the author never 
once alluded to it, even by implication, doubtless 
I should meet with a storm of indignant protest. 
Yet I intend to prove that the island was, in 
fact, none other than the island of Tobago, which 
lies about twenty miles from Trinidad, near the 
coast of Venezuela, all of forty degrees to the north- 
ward and eastward of Juan Fernandez Island, and 
is an outpost of the Caribbean archipelago. 

His ship struck a great rock, and the crew 
perished, except Mr. Crusoe, who got ashore 
somehow, he never knew exactly how; for, accord- 
ing to Defoe, in that wonderful story as originally 
printed in the year 1719, a copy of which I have, 
he was stripped of all his clothing, yet swam 
ashore with his pockets full of biscuits! He saved 
a chest full of fine clothes, yet laboriously stitched 
together garments of goatskin, in which he 
sweltered for years, and this in a tropical climate! 

Yet it was not the inconsistencies nor the in- 
congruities of the book I intended to point out, 
but the location of his shipwreck, when, for the 
first time in his life, he saw the island on which 
he spent so many years. Latitude ‘‘eleven north’’ 
runs through the island of Tobago; and moreover, 
when, years after his landing, Crusoe climbed a 
high hill and looked off toward the southwest, he 
said: ‘‘The land which I perceive is the great 
island of Trinidad!'’ And so it was, the island 
he saw it from being Tobago, where, by the way, 
itis thought that Walter Raleigh obtained the 
‘weed,’ since known as tobacco, (or tabago,) in 
or about the year 1585. 

Here are two heroes of youthful fancy, —Crusoe 
and Raleigh,—who had great and wonderful 
adventures in adjacent islands; for the latter, 
you know, made two voyages to Trinidad, from 
which he went up the Orinoco in search of 
El Dorado, or the Golden Land, and, on his return 
from his second voyage, lost his head in conse- 
quence thereof. It was,doubtless, from Raleigh's 
account, as well as from the narratives of Drake, 
Hawkins, and other sea kings, that Defoe derived 
his descriptions of the island on which he willed 
that Crusoe should live as a hermit. 

But there was a real hero. His name, as you 
have guessed already, was Alexander Selkirk! 
Now we shall soon get at the truth of the matter. 
We shall readily find out how it was that Crusoe 
and Selkirk got so woefully mixed; for mixed 
they were, and by that same crafty, cunning, 
snuffy old Defoe, who never made a long voyage 
in his life, and hardly knew a ‘‘hawk from a 
heronshaw."’ 

But he had read and reflected, had thought 
upon a story of adventure that should have a great 
moral to it and a real hero in it, for years and 
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A HOT SPRING ON THE ISLAND 











years. From the tales of sailors and narratives of 
adventures, he had collected his material for that 
story, and was awaiting a proper sort of hero to 
give it life and reality, when he chanced to read 
the following paragraphs :— 

PROVIDENCE DISPLAY'D, or a very Surprising AC- 
COUNT of One Mr. Alexander Selkirk, Master of a 
Merchant-Man call'd the Cinque-Ports; who Dreaming 
that the Ship would soon be lost, he desired to be left on 
a Desolate Island in the South Seas, where he liv'd four 
years and four Months, without seeing the Face of Man, 
the Ship being afterwards cast away, as he Dreamed. 


And— 

How he came afterwards to be miraculously Preserv'd 
and Redeem'd from that fatal Place. _— 

And— 

— His Description of the Island where he was 
cast; how he Subsisted ‘the several strange Things he saw, 
and how he us‘d to spend his Time. With some pious 
Ejaculations that he us'd, composed during his melans 
choly Residence there. 

This account of Alexander Selkirk’s actual ex- 
perience on the island of Juan Fernandez was 
printed in the year 1712; seven years later, in 
1719, appeared the book written by Daniel De- 
foe, called ‘The Life and Strange Surprizing Ad- 
ventures of Robinson Crusoe, of York, Mariner.’’ 

There were, indeed, many ‘‘strange, surprizing’’ 
things in the new work which caused Mr. Selkirk, 
when he saw them, to utter some ‘‘ejaculations’’ 
not particularly pious, I fear, nor ‘composed 
during his melancholy residence’ on the island, 
but acquired aboard ship. At all events, he 
found that Mr. Crusoe, of York, Mariner, solaced 
himself with similar utterances, that he had a 
cave, a bower, herds of goats, skin garments, etc., 
etc. In fact, he experienced all the strange ad- 
ventures that Selkirk had, and was merely the 
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CRUSOE ISLAND 

latter transferred to another island. Of course, 
Selkirk and Defoe fell to fighting tooth and nail; 
but the latter had entirely the better of it, for he 
gained wealth from the sale of the book, bought a 
fine house at Stoke Newington, and set himself 
up for a gentleman. As to his being one, prob- 
ably Mr. Selkirk, were he alive to-day, (which is 
hardly possible, since he flourished so long ago, 

might tell us that he had his doubts; for,when he 
went to demand his share of the profits on the 
book, he was driven away. 

It was sucha serious business that Selkirk prob- 
ably lost sight of the funny things in the book, as, 
for instance, poor Robinson's wearing heavy skin 
garments, and carrying a cumbersome skin parasol 
‘‘whene’ er he took his walks abroad’’ on an island 
within eleven degrees of the equator. Ignorant, 
rapacious Defoe, you see, neglected to allow for 
the difference in temperature between an island 
in the south temperate zone and one in mid- 
tropics. This is the reason that he makes no 
mention of tropical fruits and plants, save a few, 
such as tobacco and maize. What Mr. Defoe did 
not know, in sooth, would fill a much larger 
volume than his ‘‘Crusoe;’’ but, even if he did 
purloin the better part of it from poor Selkirk, 
there was one character in it entirely original. 
That character was Man Friday. 

Shall I produce further proof in support of my 
assertion that the real ‘‘Crusoe’s Island’’ lies, not 
in the South Pacific, but in the Caribbean Sea, 
within six days’ voyaging of New York? Well, 
then let me cite another, though modern, hero of 
literature, Charles Kingsley, who, in his ‘At 
Last, A Christmas in the West Indies,’’ declares: 
‘Crusoe’s Island is almost certainly meant for 
Tobago; Man Friday had been stolen in Trini- 
dad.’’ 

When I read that, I determined to go there 
myself. I took a copy of the book along, and not 
only covered the ground entirely, but actually 
lived as Crusoe lived, two hundred years before. 
I had my hut by the seaside, my camp in the 
forest, my poll parrot, and my hammock under 
the palms. I had everything, almost, that Crusoe 
had, and a great deal more than he; for much has 
been discovered since he flourished. I had no 
Man Friday in Tobago; but, a few months before 
going there, I had lived with the Caribs of 
Dominica and Saint Vincent, the only descendants 
of the tribe to which he belonged. 

Tobago is a beautiful island, with tropical for- 
ests, interesting birds, and a fine climate. The 
scenery almost exactly fits the story, and I used 
my camera in obtaining mementos of my visit. 
It is comparatively accessible, and the language 
spoken there is our own. To reach it,take steamer 
for Barbadoes or Trinidad, and transfer to a smaller 
craft which plies among the islands. Its inhabit- 
ants, who are mostly of African descent, know 
nothing of Robinson Crusoe, probably owing to 
the fact that their ancestors were brought there 
long after he left the island. 
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Fifty Years a Journalist 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 








EN with the prettiest name in modern 

story of one of the most inspira- 
ples in the whole field of womanly 
ne! Who has not admired the name 
an? Who does not love her,—this 
pioneer of her sex, who 
' —EEE has pointed out so 
many new and noble 
paths of usefulness for 
her sisters to tread, who 
has held aloft for a 
whole half-century the 
gentle banner of 
woman's emancipa- 
tion from her ancient 
chains? 

After fifty years of 
participation in the 
world’s brightest and 
best work, Mrs. Croly 
has reached that most 
gracious period of a 

n's existence, the long afternoon that 

1e sunset. The crown she wears is of 
er; butit becomesher. No other queen 

vell beloved of womankind. 
engaged on a novel,”’ she told me,—‘‘a 
save and it will be my best creation. 
ve no thought of retiring. In fact, I 
than ever before,—up to my eyes in 








ENNIE JUNE 


roly was even then making preparations 
f r trip to Paris, whither she goes to represent 
federated women’s clubs. When urged 
of her extensive experience in the world 
she said :— 
rty-five years, it was my habit to rise 
the morning, attend to my marketing 
household duties, cnd arrive at my 
n. I always worked up to midnight, 
put down my pen till two o'clock. 
vise another to work as I did? I most 
vould not. Four times I approached 
ind of death, and as many times came 
ny eyesi; ight, simply because I did not 
abors. 
rs. Croly who originated the scheme of 
rrespondence, which eventually was 
y every important paper in the 
Thoroughly a woman, she at an 


over her keenly intelligent face. ‘‘At one time, 
I lived at Poughkeepsie, New York. I was a 
sunny, happy little blue-eyed girl, and our genial 
Unitarian pastor was particularly fond of me. 
Indeed, we were quite chummy. One day, he 
gave me a little book of poems, published by 
Benjamin F. Taylor, remarking, ‘These are for 
the Juniest little girl that I know.’ One of the 
poems was called ‘January,’ and another ‘Jenny 
June.’ For a long while | was known to my in- 
timates as ‘Jenny June.’ The name almost passed 
out of my mind as I grew older, till I commenced 
contributing to the papers, and then I bethought 
mé of ‘Jenny June’ as a nom de plume." 

For the past year, Mrs. Croly has been recover- 
ing from a fracture of a leg. She still walks with 
a cane. 

‘“‘Work has a strong fascination for me,’’ was 
her parting remark. ‘‘Work is the salvation of 
man. Work is the ministry of God in the world.’’ 
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A Farmer Who Became a Painter 


A PAINTING so realistic that it deceives the 
eye at the first glance, leading one to believe that 
the objects are genuine, has just been accepted for 
display at the Paris Exposition, and thereby hangs 
a tale. 

Alfred Montgomery, of Bloomington, Illinois, 
is the artist. He was unknown to fame until the 
acceptance of his picture. He had painted other 
pictures, it is true, including many fine sheep and 
fruit pieces, but the critics would have none of 
them. His choice of subjects was too common- 
place, they said,—nothing but a few ears of corn 
on one canvas, a meal bag and some red apples 
on another, and some corn fodder and pumpkins 
on a third,—farm produce and nothing else! 

This was true, but what corn he pictured! It 
was so lifelike that the very chickens tried to 
peck it. The horse to whom it was exhibited 
walked up and tried to seize one of the luscious 
yellow ears in his teeth. 

The artist is no mere enthusiast. He is no 
longer very young. The breezes of forty Western 
summers have tanned his cheeks. 

Strangest of all, this master of the brush is self- 
taught. Never a lesson did he receive. His per- 
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was twenty cents. Ona little wagon of my own 
construction, I heaped up a load of pie plant one 
day, trudged all the way to town to sell it, and in- 
vested the total proceeds in paints, brushes and 
pencils. Afterwards, when I needed a home and 
encouragement, | got both from Thompson Gam- 
brel and his dear old wife, at Atlanta, Illinois. 
Mr. Gambrel could never see the utility of my 
dabbling in colors; but, at a single word from his 
wife, he would give his consent to my ‘foolishness’ 
in spending all my pocket-money and all my spare 
hours in this way. Ambitious? I was a perfect 
slave to ambition. All through my boyhood I 





ALFRED MONTGOMERY 











dreamed by night of the palaces of art abroad, 
where the old masters look down in approval 
upon struggling genius arrayed in blue jeans, and 
where I was secretly resolved to go some day. 
But I never have gone. No fairy prince in the 
shape of a friend or patron ever discovered my 
genius or sent me abroad. On the contrary, I 
have been obliged to plow, and sow, and reap. I 
have had all the advantages which accrue to a 
young man through poverty,—and Mr. Carnegie 
says they are numerous. I! did not quite appreci- 
ate them at the time, because they seemed to have 
only one result,—the crushing of my artistic 
hopes. To-day, I can fully realize that everything 
was for the best. My limitations caused me to 

turn to the commonplace. Instead of grand 

canals and Swiss mountains, which I might 





woman's cause, not 
persons to-day loudly proclaim 
rights, but the gentle cause of 
en into a larger “sphere of use- 
the immediate home, with its 
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en times,’ she said, ‘‘a young 
alternative but marriage or 
estic drudgery. To-day she is 
n the commercial or the liter- 
Men will always be in the lead, 
eT t women have risen to 
ti [his is what I aimed at, 
the purpose of my example 
eportorial work, which in the 
| merely for the sake of be- 
able to take up certain 
first receipts for contributions 
hree loll: irsa week.’ 
was the founder, and is hon- 
for life, of ‘‘Sorosis.’’ To 








“AT HOME ON THE FARM” 


otherwise have desecrated, I became a 
painter of harvest fruits, which I never 
desecrate.”’ 

Some of the smaller canvases by Mr. 
Montgomery have commanded prices well 
up into the hundreds of dollars. To every 
one he applies the rule, never to be satisfied 
with a bunch of corn or a platter of apples 
that a cow will not try to grab. 

‘In arriving at my true life-work,’’ con- 
cluded the artist, ‘‘I was inspired and helped 
by that wonder-working little book, ‘Push- 
ing to the Front." Upon reading it, I felt 
convinced that I could win. It pointed out 
the truth to me that success rests not with the 
occupation, but in the man pursuing the oc- 
cupation; and that, instead of waiting for 
great opportunities, (or, in my case, sub- 
jects,) one should take up those right at 
hand. I saw it all, then,—that art can be 
just as great, and genius just as truly re- 








n is also due the populariz- 

erican fashions. 
vas born in Harborough, Leicester- 
When nine years old, with her 
lowe Cunningham, she came to 
e was president of a juvenile tem- 
ety; and one day, mounted upon a 
d to her little band of earnest-faced 
onstitution which she had written 
wn mental resources. In the small 
ring town in Massachusetts where the 
ttled, Jennie edited a semi-monthly 
line of which was written by herself 
worker. This paper she read once in 
large audience in the Congrega- 

h of that place. 

did I choose my wom de plume ?’ re- 


p Mrs. Croly, and a reminiscent smile crept 


spective is marvelous, his coloring as warm as the 

autumn sun. He contradicts the claim once made 

by James Whitcomb Riley, that— 

‘Tis a picture that no painter has the colorin’ to mock, 

While the frost is on the punkin’ and the fodder’s in the 
shock. 

In fact, Mr. Montgomery is as clever with his 
colors as the Hoosier poet with his verse. The 
one immortalizes rural scenes by his word- paint- 
ing; the other, by his brush. 

«(| am a farmer,"’ the artist told SucCEss, ‘‘born 
on a farm, bound out as a boy on a farm, and sat- 
isfied to live and die on a farm. I love to paint. 
The promptings within me began when I was a 
poor little chap in lowa. We lived three miles 
out from Webster City. The-first money I earned 


flected, in a potato, as in a grand canyon."’ 

The frame of ‘‘At home on the Farm’”’ 
is composed of moss-covered old rails, taken from 
a fence in Illinois, where they had done duty 
since the days of Abraham Lincoln. 


Vv 


The mission of genius on earth: to uplift, 

Purify and redeem by its own gracious gift 
The world, in spite of the world’s dull endeavor 
To drag down and degrade and oppose it forever. 
The mission of genius: to watch and to wait, 

To renew, to redeem and to regenerate. 
* * # 


‘‘Most men,”’ says Alger, ‘‘live blindly to repeat a 
routine of drudgery and indulgence, without any deliber- 
ately chosen and maintained aims. Many live to outstrip 
their rivals, pursue their enemies, gratify their lusts, and 
make a display. Few live distinctly to develop the value 
of their being, know the truth, love their fellows, enjoy the 
beauty of the world, and aspire to God."’ 
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course is then ever downward, from bad to worse, TRADE MARK, 
until the worst is reached. It then becomes ter- 
ribly hard for one to retrace his steps. But, 
just at the line between the right and the wrong, 
just on the verging point of the good and the bad, 
all men hesitate, if only fora moment. No one 
likes to cross the fatal line, and few will if there 
is some good friend to step forward at the moment 
of doubt and struggle, and ask them to pause and 
stand on the sideo the right. The first step 
taken in the right direction is the really important 
one. It may seem a trifling thing, a little thing, 
but it is not. We should value little things. It 
is the aggregation of little things which makes the 
great ones. We can all do little things and do 
them well, if we will. Do not make the mistake 
x of scorning to start at the bottom. He is sure to 
r.se in life who works his way up step by step, 
and he is as sure to fall who begins at the top. 

A young man once wrote to me from the coun- 
try that he would like to have me get him aclerk- 
ship in a store. I wrote him to come down,—that 
1 would get a place for him. He replied that he 
did not like to come down until the place had 
been secured. I told him not to wait for that, so 
he came. The morning after his arrival in New 
York, ! took him to a large jobbing house and PATENT ELastic Fext consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elasticity ; 
told the principal man there that I had brought | lose inthe tek by and. and, mayen, mats, loses shape. oy gets lumpy. 1s perfectly dry pop abeorbent and 
from the country a boy who wanted a place. Fair CAN BE; no repicking or restuffing ever necessary. 

‘What position do you want for him?’ I was 


asked. I replied that I would like him made Thousands have purchased, but a thousand hesitate. \f you doubt, we 
rey napa nthe uel pt genes 3 Sige don't ask you to buy—simply send your name and address on a postal, and 
Prat he could give win that mine of posibon; Sut | we will mail you our handsome 72-page colored, illustrated book, ‘““The Test 


the young man called me aside and told me he ‘ re 
could do better for himself than to take such a | Of Time.”” Send anyhow, whether you need a mattress or not. 
: place, as he had been a clerk in a country store a ‘ 
year. ‘‘Never mind that,’’ said I. ‘‘Your being 
in a country store won't help you. Take the 
place I have gotten for you, and do the work bet- 
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your money back (without dispute) if not satisfactory in every possible way at the end 
' ; rf of THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL, and positively guarantee that the best $50.00 Hair 
ter than it has ever been done before. He was ‘ , bi 
not pleased, but took my advice and started at semeeenenns eo at Hes gE Sn etenyneedy Carmaey and comtert. 


wages of about five dollars a week, and I have no erro 
doubt he did the very best he could, for he was { 
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Felt Mattress 1 purchased of you 
twenty-one years since is still in use 
and most comfortable, notwithstand- 
ing the wonderfully long service it 
has given. There can be no question 
of the superior excellence and dura- 


Made in two parts, 50 cents extra. 
Take Care! Don’t be Deceived! 
There is not a single store in the country that carries our 


mattress; almost every store now has an imitation so-called 
‘“*Felt,”’ which is kept in stock to sell on our advertising. Our 


year, he came to me and told me that he had re- 
ceived a proposition for three years, at a thousand 
dollars for the first year, twelve hundred and fifty 
f for the second, and fifteen hundred dollars for the ility of the Ostermoor Mattress. 
third. I told him that was very good, but not to espectfully, } name and guarantee is on every mattress. 
commit himselt for any such length of time, as I H. S. Kitpourng, Surg. U.S. A. Can be bought only direct from us. 


believed there was something better and higher OSTERMOOR « COMPANY, 134 Elizabeth St., New York. 


for him to do, and that he would soon be able to 4 
do it; but meanwhile to keep right along as he We have cushioned 28,000 charches. Sens ter our Sock “Chart Custitens. 


was, doing the work they gave him to do. 

Before two years had elapsed, he found a better 
position for himself elsewhere, and he achieved it 
by learning the lesson of beginning at the bottom 
and working up. He took up the new work in 
the same spirit with which he began the old,— 
with the determination to master the work and do 
it better than anybody else had done it. He has 
been steadily going forward year by year, until 
to-day he is worth about two million dollars of 
money honestly earned, though, of course, not all 
earned by mere manual labor, but in the building . ® 
up of institutions and enterprises that were of $1.00 Per Section 
value not only to himself, but also to his country. and upward, according to style and finish. 

Now, in this case, if the boy had gotten Shipped “On Approval,” subject to return at 4 
at first what he then wanted,—some position our expense if not better value than is offered 

: elsewhere at the prices we ask. 
amongst experts,—he would not have done him- 


self credit, and very likely to-day he would be ABSOLUTELY NON-BINDING DOORS 


we 
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helping the porter. In short, it is the difference —dust proof,—moisture proof,—will not stick 
between starting at the bottom and working up as or bind in any climate. This is only one of 
against beginning at the top and working down. several features that make the Macey Sec- 

» saw that all h ¢ labor is ho bl tional Bookcase positively the best bookcase 

at me say that all HORE Tabor S RonorANIC, : in point of Construction—Convenience—Style 
and that, if the labor is manual and seems com- —Finish and Price ever made. j 
mon and below your capacity, you have all the Write for Sectional Bookcase Catalogue Ne’ ¢A-1.” 
more chance to be thinking of other things, —of . Grand Rapids, } 
work that is higher, and that brings better pay. THE FRED MACEY CO., — : 
Work out in your mind better and higher duties : 
and responsibilities for yourself. At the same Card indexes and Letter Files H 
time, think of ways by which you may help oth- We make a complete line, and our Quality 
ers, as well as yourself, to bring them up to a and Prices are such that it will pay, and pay 
higher plane. Take the first step carefully, and well, to write for our Catalogue No. ‘‘AA-5 


then, whatever you do in life, do with an honesty mavens you order, 


of purpose. You can at least do right. 
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sends the best an- 





Brain Teasers 


Answers to... 


February Queries 


1.—An intercalary day is one 
inserted among others in the cal- 





ten questions 
send, transporta- 

a set of Rudyard 

The one 

st answers to nine questions will receive 

n to SUCCESS 


ts. a few of the most concise, most lucid and 


ay be published 


arge that we cannot return MSS. in this 
npanied by stamps. If you wish your 


turned, however, enclose ten cents in 


stamped envelope addressed to yourself. 


nsidered, should be neat, brief and com- 
each this office by April 20, 1900. The 
d in the June number. Write only on 


r, and do not send with your answers any- 


ther department of Success, except the 
vent. Even then, write your communi- 


veets, and plainly mark each with the name 


it is intended. We are absolutely 
unt of the extent and miscellane- 


wi h 


na 


rrespondence 


t alter the fact that some of your com 
n every detail and distance you in the race 


t SUCCESS to excuse ‘“‘poor penmanship” and 


ns,’’ on the ground that your answers are, 
However indulgent Success might wish 
titors 


est. These questions are eee for the 


nulating you todo your 


yest, so that not 


ers, but also the prize-losers will be bene- 


s su 


ndents could see how nearly perfect are 


nt us in this department, there would be no 
rgestion 


mmunications, in this department :— 


SUCCESS, 
Cooper Unton, 
New York City. 


What great general, and what great admi- 
i each but one eye? 


Wh 


Hs 


tald 
of 
own 


t1o 


nperatures: 


1 
the 


the 


Bunker Hill, has 


w can 
on the point of its 
whether a ‘‘chick- 
lly youthful, or, as 


¢ 


nr: 


esides 


m 


element 


t was the baptismal 
Marquis de La- 


ire 


I 


Pp Lace 
fall of rain of any on 


| pow ers ? 
rimes 


n 
n 


] 


us from a for- 


ited States by 


y do all things taste 
one whose tongue Is 


furred’’? 


one tell, by 


survivors of 


ercury, what 
is fluid at or- 


known as the 


are not 


has the 


it and where are the 


ch was the sixth nation of the Indian 


known as the ‘‘Six Nations ?’ 


Mar 
Brair 


le 
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Brain Teasers 


n 


who sends the best answers to all four 
Ess will send, postage prepaid, one on 
r of “The Secret of Achievement,’’ by 


The time limit is April 20, 190 Mark 


Teaser Department 


Brain Teaser No. ! 


mer’s wife, who had gone to pick up the 


whi h 


ind four yards, respectively. 


the 


circumferences 


a high wind had blown irom a 
young tree, found that her children, in 
id arranged the fruit on the ground so as 

rk 
around the trunk, the radii being one, two, 


of four concentric 


Setting her 


t down by the trunk, she gathered all the 
n the first circumference in her apron and 
| them to the basket, then made a similar 
the second, another to the third, and still 


r to the fourth. 


Assuming that the basket 


t the exact center, and that the trunk did 
nterfere in any way, how far did she travel, 
moment she set the basket down until 


the 


n 


ced the last apple in it? 


Brain Teaser No. 2 
VOLTAIRE' S 


RIDDLE 


Vhat is the longest and yet the shortest thing 
e world, the swiftest, and the most slow; the 
divisible, and the most extended; the least 
ved, and the most regretted; without which 
g can be done; which devours everything, 


however small, and yet gives life and spirit to all 
things, however great? 
Brain Teaser No. 3 
What world-renowned painter, what leading 
German poet, what eminent English poet, and 
what great American statesman died from what is 
now considered wholly unnecessary venesection, 
or bleeding, by their physicians ? 
Brain Teaser No. 4 
What historical scene does the picture represent ? 


Answers to February Brain Teasers 
HISTORICAL QUESTION 
Christopher Columbus married the daughter of 
Palostrollo, an Italian navigator, and settled in 
Lisbon. 
MYTHOLOGICAL QUESTION 
Apollo, Ceres, Cybele, Diana, Juno, Jupiter, 
Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Neptune, Venus, and 
Vulcan, were the names of the twelve great gods 
of the Romans. 
ARITHMETICAL QUESTION 
As one box of figs is worth four oranges, one 
orange will pay for one-fourth of a box of figs. 
Hence, if John's oranges were equal in number 
to Henry's figs, he could trade for one-fourth of 





WHAT HISTORICAL SCENE DOES THIS PICTURE REPRESENT ? 


the figs. But, as he has twice that number of 
oranges, John can command twice one-fourth, or 
one-half, of Henry's figs. So, by the first trade, 
Henry gets all of John’s oranges and still retains 
half of his figs. 

Next, Henry exchanges one orange for two eggs, 
as far as the oranges will go. As the eggs were 
three times as numerous as the oranges, and the 
latter only pay for twice their number of eggs, 
there will be left as many eggs unpaid for as there 
were oranges, to be exchanged for boxes of figs. 
As the oranges commanded one-half the figs, an 
equal number of eggs, at half the price, will com- 
mand one-half of one-half, or one-fourth of the 
figs. Thus, the oranges and eggs take three-fourths 
of the figs, leaving one-fourth unexchanged. 
Hence, as two boxes were left, and these are 
found to be one-fourth of all, Henry had four 
times two boxes, or eight boxes, at first. Having 
twice as many oranges, John had sixteen oranges; 
and James, whose eggs were three times as numer- 
ous as John’s oranges, had forty-eight eggs. As 
sixteen eggs, at thirty cents per dozen, are worth 
forty cents, and the two boxes of figs would have 
paid for that number of eggs, two boxes of figs 
must be worth forty cents, or twenty cents each. 
An orange, worth one-fourth as much, must have 
been worth five cents. As John’s oranges out- 
numbered Henry's eight boxes of figs two to one, 
he had sixteen oranyes, worth, at five cents apiece, 
eighty cents. 

ILLUSTRATED QUERY 
. The picture represents William Harvey explain- 
ing the circulation of the blood to Charles I. of 
England. 


endar, especially the one added, 

in leap year, to the usual twenty-eight of February. 

2.—The vapor of water contained in the air re- 

flects the blue rays of the sunbeams, making the 
sky appear of that color. 

3-—A blow on the head excites the optic nerve, 
and thus produces the sensation of light; hence, 
as the excitation is brief and intense, the light 
affects the brain asa sudden flash or the twinkling 
of a star. 

4.-—Samuel Pierpont Langley is secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

5-—Friction slightly irritates the surface nerves 
and makes them more sensitive to heat and cold. 
It excites the latent heat of the skin, making it 
sensible to us. It also stimulates the circulation 
of the blood, causing it to move more rapidly, 
thus increasing the amount of heat left by its pas- 
sage. 

6.—In the fierce struggle between the English 
and the French, in the time of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, both belligerents were inclined to ignore 
the rights of the neutral American commerce. In 
order to force them to recognize our rights as neu- 
trals, without active hostility, congress passed what 
was called the ‘‘Embargo Act,"’ detaining all our 
vessels in home ports. American sailors ridi- 
culed the measure, which they called the :«O Grab 
Me’”’ Act, spelling ‘‘«embargo’’ 
backward. 

7.—As most colds result 
from, or at least are connected, 
either directly or indirectly, 
with derangement of the stom- 
ach, a moderate degree of ab- 
stinence from food should be 
observed, although it is some- 
times desirable to drink more 
freely than usual. 

In fever, nature takes away 
the appetite, and only liquid 
food is desirable when the in- 
flammation runs high. Care, 
however, should be taken to 
give food that is really nourish- 
ing. It is now said by many 
good physicians that beef tea 
is merely a stimulant, and 
hardly worthy to be considered 
a food. Chicken broth, gruel, 
milk in small quantities at fre- 
quent intervals, more or less 
diluted, unfermented grape 
juice, orangeade, etc., are said 
to be good. It is usually best 
to err slightly, if at all, on the 
side of deprivation rather than 
of indulgence. The great thirst, however, indi- 
cates the need of drink, good water, tepid, in 
severe cases, being preferable. 

8.—By pressing, as with the forefinger, between 
the first and the second joint, against the upper 
lip, midway between the septum of the nose and 
the mouth, one can usually ward off what would 
otherwise be an irresistible inclination to sneeze. 

g.—In conjunction with General Donald Stew- 
art, in the Afghan War, Goneral Roberts marched, 
with an army of 10,000 soldiers, 8,000 camp fol- 
lowers, and 11,000 animals, from Cabool, to re- 
lieve the British garrison at Kandahar, a distance 
of three hundred miles, and was not heard from 
in Europe for three weeks. Although Roberts 
was not able to sit on his horse, on account of 
fever, yet, on the day after his arrival, he led out 
his entire force, and fell upon the army of Ayub 
Khan, totally defeating it, and bringing the war 
toanend. For this he received the ‘‘Grand Cross 
of the Bath’’ and was made commander-in-chief 
of the Madras army. His soldiers idolized him 
and called him ‘Little Bobs.’’—Adapted from 
W. F. Small. 

10.—Three, or nine-thirds, cents, the price of a 
quart of sweet milk, is nine times one-third of a 
cent, the price of a quart of sour milk. Hence, 
in buying a quart of each kind, a purchaser would 
have to pay nine times as much for the sweet, and 
ten times as much for the sweet and the sour, as 
for the sour milk. In other words, as the ratio is 
invariable for all equal quantities, nine-tenths of 
the boy’s cent was expended for sweet milk, and 
one-tenth of it for sour. Nine-tenths of a cent, 

Concluded on page 147 
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Two Famous Brothers 








THAT genius will assert itself in defiance of any 
untoward circumstances is exemplified in the ca- 
reer of Canada’s sweetest poet, Frank Waters, the 
author of ‘‘The Water Lily,’’ ‘‘The Musician,’’ 
«Shadows of the Soul,’’ and other charming verse. 
His life’ has been a tragedy, from ill-health and 
trouble. Keenly sensitive to his sufferings, his 
fancy has been tinted with the hues of melancholy 
at times, and at others it has been singularly free 
and playful, taking exquisite flight into the fairy 
land of thought. 

It was while thus handicapped that he published 
his first important work, the ‘‘Water Lily,’’ an 
oriental tale treated with a wealth of imagery and 
a power of poetic description unsurpassed since 
Byron and Shelley. The story is mystically sweet, 
about that mother-love which rises superior to all 
things else; that pathetic yearning for the unat- 
tainable which fills every human soul, and the 
certainty that all is for the best, as ordered for us 
by an all-wise Providence. There are little gems 
of thought strung along on a golden thread of in- 


cident. His de- | 


scription of the 
lake of human 
joy, a mirrored 
pool whereon 
floats the starry 
petals of the 
city, typical of 
love, and which 
yet hides within 
its pellucid 
depths the evil 
genius Death, is 
exquisite. His 
latest work, 
‘‘The Musi- 
cian,’’ has just 
been. issued, 
and is attract- 
FRANK WATERS ing more than 

ordinary atten- 





tion in the Dominion of Canada. The fact that 


it, too, was written piecemeal, from day to day, 
amid innumerable distractions, lends to its gifted 
author a distinct personal interest, and leads to 
the hope that, under more sustained inspiration, 
he may yet produce an English classic. 

John Francis Waters, brother of the poet, pre- 
sents a claim of a different sort to public recogni- 
tion. His is the lecture field. More fortunate 
than Frank in health, he has been an indefati- 
gable worker all his life, making such good use of 
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Spring-time travel over the Lake Shore is done as com- 
fortably as at other seasons of the year. 

There are no sags in the roadbed or unevenness in track 
adjustment, from the work of the frost. 

Consequently there are none of those unpleasant sharp jars 
and jolts and pounding of rail joints. 

Lake Shore trains ride at a perfect balance, true and easily. 

In the spring-time nature presents some of her most charming 
effects in the country traversed by Lake Shore trains, through the 
beautiful Western Reserve and along the picturesque south shore 
of Lake Erie. 

Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New York and Boston are drawn 
closely together by the service of Lake Shore trains and which is 
equally advantageous for all points east and west. 

“Book of Trains’’ sent free anywhere. 

A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O. 
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his time and strength that he is now one of the | 
- | 

most sought-after platform orators in Canada. In | 

addition, he occupies a difficult post in the de- 


partment of the secretary of state, in the govern- 
ment building at Ottawa. The gift of public 
speaking was a natural one with Mr. Waters, a 
talent which was inherited in part from a long 
line of witty, learned, and, in several instances, 
politically famous ancestors. 

‘‘Savonarola,’’ has provoked as much enthusiasm 
across the border as Dr. Gunsaulus’s effort on the 
same subject did in Chicago and the East. The 
student-teacher’ s triumph was graced by the pres- 
ence of the chancellor of Queen's University, and 
of a former 
premier of 
Canada, 

“IT have 
made it an in- 
variable 
rule,’’ Mr. 
Waters re- 
plied to a ques- 
tlon, some 
time ago, ‘‘to 
select as 
themes for lec- P 
turing only 
those which 

re of excep- 
tional and fas- 
nating inter- 
est to me, 
these I have JOHN FRANCIS WATERS 
pproached in 

spirit of genuine enthusiasm and downright hard 

ork. I am indebted, too, as is my more gifted 
rother, Frank, to my dearly beloved mother, for 

ny measure of success 1 may have achieved."’ 








These thirty-two important and interesting volumes provide the way for all to 
become acquainted with the makers of the world’s history. They are not dull- 
hard-to-read books, but, on the contrary, most instructive, and written in an 
exceptionally entertaining manner. 








That these are books of real merit— 
Alfred the Great books whose ownership is appreciated— Charles I. . 
Margaret of Anjou is best evidenced by their unequaled Hortense 
Richard . sale of over Josephine 
Richard IL. Madame Roland 


Witla the Conse} 700,000 VOLUMES | 3s Anon 
Grea Hernando Cortez 
—— y ral This publication, Abbott’s Biographi- 
Genghis Khan cal Histories, has been adopted by 
Peter the G Boards of Education in many States, 
and certainly no library can be termed 

Xerxes complete without this work. 
Hannibal The complete set, thirty-two volumes, 
Julius Caesar well printed upon extra quality of book 
Nero paper, profusely illustrated hy engrav- 
Pyrrhus ings, durably and ‘artistically bound in 


Romulus buckram, with appropriate design in two tra 
colors on cover, will be forwarded for in- Ginga 

















spection upon request. If, upon examina- 
tion, you decide to retain the work, remit us one dollar a month for sixteen months. The 

Library Binding !eatier back and cloth covers will be supplied for an additional 
fifty cents a month for the sixteen months. If not satisfactory, you return at our expense. 


ARPER’S HISTORY CLUB, 142 Fifth Ave, New York 











Complete Set Delivered at Once. 32 volumes, 
only 50 cents each, payable $1.00 a month for 
16 months. Present terms not guaranteed after 
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race for patronage. Having conquered the three 
principal phases of life,—pleasure, business, 
health,—there remained no further field for con- 
quest, unless it be that of a destructive agent, 
which field it eventually occupied in tthe shape ise WANA pe Mp VE Soca in foc Pn oie chs EER SEP eae EN rR ; 
of forcing the army to employ regiments of bi- EFT EELS eA ML ein abi me eRe 
cycles. Pia 














“‘/) 
The bicycle came, saw, and conquered, repeat- f 
ing the successful victories of the great cap- Otte 
tain it so ably followed. The bicycle to-day is a 
source of enjoyment, not alone to the thousands | 
who ride it, but to the hundreds of thousands who ce i Ye ' E g& 
gather at the various tracks to watch the races in 
which it is a most interesting participant. With 
it a man has done that which, without it, he could 
not do, viz. : ride a mile in half the time the fast- When you pay your moncy 
est horse has ever been able to travel the same lI . 
distance. | ae | and make your choice of 

In twenty-five years, the increase in this indus- : 
try has been marvelous. To-day, it ranks as one wheels, be sure that you get 
of the great industries of the age. The exploiting | : . 9 
of the various advertisers of the different manufac- a choice wheel. Don t se- 
turers occupies column after column in nearly : 
every paper in the country, to say nothing of the lect a wheel of uncertain 
announcements of local agents controlling these ; 
lines. The reading columns of the newspapers value. Take a Crescent. If 
r in 
there was anything bette a 
wheeldom, we should be” 
making it. 
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BEVEL GEAR CHAIN- 
LESS MODELS, $60. 


ADULTS’ CHAIN MOD- 
ELS, $25, $26 and $35. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
MODELS, $25. 





«-». Send for Sterling Catalc gue. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 


A FAIR CHAMPION 5 WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT. 


gor Wells St. 36 Warren St., 
Chicago. New York. 
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devote to the subject more space than they do to 
any other sport, with the possible exception of 
horse-racing. 

Let us hope that the next twenty-five years will 
see as much progress made in the construction of 
the twentieth-century bicycle as has been made in 
the fin-de-siécle wheel of to-day. To the casual 
observer, nay, to the expert whose knowledge is 
supposed to be paramount, there must be no 
further room for improvement, but as there is no 






































wn such phrase as standing still in the history of any | 
— American industry, we, who to-day ride the bevel- -| 
gear chainless, may, at the end of the next gener- | 
> ation, ride,a wheel beside which the favorite of 
to-day will appear as obsolete as the wheel of the 
earliest bicycling days. 
+ 
Ripples of Laughter 
Horseshoes are going up, according to a blacksmiths’ 
5 paper. When mule shoes go up, look out!—Boston 
“‘Globe.”’ 
‘‘This,”’ said a little boy who was showing some country 
1 friends the sights of London, ‘‘is the square that the battle 
of Trafalgar was named after.''—‘‘Tit-Bits."’ 
f “Don't you have horror of lending books? ‘No, I 
q haven't any horror of lending books, but I have a horror 
' of not getting them back again.''—Chicago ‘‘Record."’ 
- ‘‘Jack,’’ asked the father, ‘‘are you going in for any of 
e the school sports this year ?’’ 
f “Yes, daddy,’’ replied the unsuspecting boy, ‘I'm going 
) to try for the mile race."’ 
e Good," returned his father. “I have a letter to be 
posted, and it's about a mile to the post office and back. 
Let me see what time you can do it in.''—‘‘Stray Stories.”’ 
e Bye Comm. mind! Your hat will be blown off if Th 1 th li a f 
you lean so far out of the window!"’ exclaimed a fond e ssess a iority 
iS father to his little son, who was traveling with him in a ] y po : * sage mee © superiority. Experts 
railway carriage. Quickly snatching the hat from the re- select the materials, the best of workmen make the parts, the 
ractory youngster, papa hid it behind his back. ‘‘There, ; ; 
now, the hat has ote us calcd Guamiein wth saa —, — o be ggg assemble them. And when the 
re 7eorge immediately began to howl. After a time, the wheels i peo i 
| father remarked: ‘‘Come, be quiet; if I whistle, your hat ame ms ’ satis ed ple ride them. 
will come back again." Then he whistled, and replaced Bevel-Gear Chainless Models, $75. Roadsters, $40. Light Roadsters, $50. Send fer Sterling Catalogue. 
the hat on the boy’s head. ‘There, it's back again, you Ameriean 
a ree en while papa was talking to mamma, a 001 Welle St. ‘ Btsyete Company, 
small, shrill voice was heard saying: ‘‘Papa, papa, I've ’ Ww WwW. SA 36 Warrea St. 
0. thrown my hat out of the window! Whistle again, will CHICAGO. ESTERN HEEL LES DEPT. NEW YORK.” 
you ?’’—Boston ‘“Traveler."’ 
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One fall 


per each— 
Beet. Cabbage, Carrot, 





16 Standard 


Beans, 
‘orn, Cucumber, Lettuce, Musk 
Vegetables “Melon Onion, Pars ‘snip, % eas, 
_ Radish, Salsify, Squash, Tomato, 
for 50 cts. | Watermelon. "List price $1.00. 





1A ster, Balsam, Calliopsis, Candy- 


14 Favorite taft, Cosmos, Dianthus, Esch- 
choltzia, etunia, ox,Poppy, 
Flowers (x i ae 


ipigiossis, Scabiosa, Schiz- 

for 50 cts. janthus, Zinnia. List price $1.00. 
40 Best 

Sweet Peas 


Govers all the most desirable 
for 40 cts. 


sorts. 0 Best Varieties 25c. Cov- 
ers the whole range of colors. 
Each sort in a separate packet. 
Booklet with descriptions and 
lirections with every collection. 








Jackmanni, dark purple Henryi, 

5 Hardy cream white. Madam Edou 
F Andre, bright crimson. fenena, 
Clematis light lavender. Paniculata, star 


qneped | flowers, pure white. Set 


for $1.25. for #1 2%. 





i Fleur Poitevine, J. Sallier, Mad- 

Six New am Bruant, Eulalie, MadamBuch- 

Ceraniums ner, Madam La Comptess de 
for 60 cts. Baum 








All named varieties, our selec- 
tion, to include the four —- 
Cactus, Decorative, Pompon an 
Show. 


Vick’s G arden and Floral Guide st should be in 
one de ‘ of eve oy gue who plants a seed for pleasure or 


"JAMES vick: $ SONS, 7) Elm St., Rochester, N. Y. 


One Dozen 


Dahilias 
for 80 cts. 











STRENGTHEN 3°" 


ramp, 


hands, wrist, grip, arm, shoulder; 
op enormous power in fingers; cure 
cold or trembling hands; steady 
The Hendrickson Grip Machine 
Invaluable to athletes, bookkeepers, 
artists, to all who use their hands. 
$1.0 a pair. For sale at drug, sta- 
Write tor tree trial offer. 





nsomnia 





ne goods stores. 


NDRICKSON WRIST MACHINE CoO., 
k Re Bidg., - . New York City. 
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GHOST 


OF THE 


GLACIER 


AND OTHER TALES 
Including . 


Susquehanna Trail, 
Feathers of Fashion, 
Sculpture of the Elfs, 
Making a Revolution, 


AND OTHERS. 


seesooes 


Complete in One Volume. Ready for Dis- 
tribution About May 1. 


Place Your Order at Once. Edition Limited. 


eeeesees 


Send Ten Cents to... 


ae WwW. LEE, 
Agt. Lackawanna R.R. 
26 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


New York City. 


SUCCESS. 
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A Plaint of the Postmasters 





Major W. H. THOMAS 

IT may be news to the readers of Success that, 
of the seventy-five thousand postmasters of the 
United States, no less than seventy thousand 
five hundred are working for the government at 
an average weekly compensaticn of three dollars 
and forty cents. Out of this sum, they must pay 
for light, fuel, and clerk hire, and often for a part 
of rented premises in which the post office is 
situated. They ask now for extra allowances. 

The auditor for the post office department, in 
his latest report, shows that the total expenditures 
for the last fiscal year were one hundred and one 
and a half mil- 
lion dollars. Of 
this amount, 
thirty-one and 
a half millions 
were paid to 
railroads for 
carrying the 
mail; eight 
and one-half 
millions to 
seven thou- 
sand five hun- 
dred railway 
mail clerks; 
thirteen mil- 
lion eight hun- 
dred thousand 
dollars to four- 
teen thousand 
carriers; and 
eighteen and 
o ne - quarter 
million dollars 
to seventy-five thousand postmasters, divided as fol- 
lows: Six and a quarter millions to four thousand 
five hundred presidential postmasters, and twelve 
million dollars to seventy thousand five hundred 
fourth-class postmasters. 

The pay of a fourth-class postmaster is by com- 
puted commission on the stamps canceled by him 
on matter sent out of the office. All other postal 
employees are paid a fixed salary. The presi- 








MAJOR W. H. THOMAS 


dential postmasters receive a net average salary of 


$1,400; the railway mail clerks, over $1,100; the 
carriers, nearly $1,000, and the fourth-class post 
masters, nearly $172 per annum. 

It cannot be truthfully said that they are satisfied. 
All but two hundred of them have organized, and 
it falls to my lot as their, chairman to give voice 
to their modest claims, their hopes and their de- 
serts. 

By the intent of the when it was passed 
many years ago, they were to receive all of the 
cancellations within the delivery of their offices; 
but the railroad post office has taken away much 
of the cancellations by reason of matter being 
mailed at depots and on mail trains. Time has 
also greatly enlarged the incoming mails, which 
they must distribute without any compensa- 
tion whatever. They ask that they be allowed 
credit for matter mailed on trains, and that a 
small amount be allowed them to help pay for 
rent, light and fuel. 

More than thirty-five years ago, the present 
laws of compensation were enacted; and, although 
the great developments of the country and the 
postal system have taken place in that time, 
nothing has been done for this class of officials, 
but to increase their labors. Thirty-five years 
ago, there was no free delivery, mail was not dis- 
tributed on trains and boats, there were no fast 
mails, no letter carriers, no special deliveries, and 
no money order system, which now transacts such 
an immense business. We had no department 
stores then, the mail order business was unknown, 
the improved machinery for turning out cheap 
periodicals, catalogues and pamphlets had not 
been introduced. The cheap daily and weekly 
paper, with a cent a pound postage on all second- 
class matter, had not even been dreamed of. The 
business of advertising through the mails has in- 
creased a thousandfold. All of these things have 
benefited the postmasters in the large cities. 
They have also increased the work in all the 
fourth-class offices without a corresponding in- 
crease in compensation. They ask SUCCESS to 
help them present their case to a justice-loving 
public, in order that their faithfulness may be 
rewarded by the people whom they serve so well. 


law, 
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Wernicke 


Elastic 
Book-Case 


A System of Units 





A living book-case—grows with 
your library and always fits it. 
Small enough for 1o or large 
enough for 10,000 books. An 
ideal book-case for the home. 
Fitted with dust-proof disappear- 
ing doors, simple and perfect in 
operation. Furnished in grades 
and prices to suit all tastes and 
requirements. Handled by re- 
sponsible dealers in all principal 
cities—send for list and hand- 
some booklet describing the 
beauties of this case. 


Wernicke pays the freight. 





Wernicke Co. 


595 Bartlett St., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















Writing easily inspected 


The Ball Bearing 
Densmore Typewriter 


Main Office with... 
Sa Bie. 
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{ For a sharp cold you want a sharp 
cure. There’s too much danger of 


pneumonia to trust in honey or molas- 


ses! If your cold struck you hard, 
strike back harder. Ayer’s Cherry 


Pectoral will give your throat and lungs 
just the strength they need to throw off 
the cold. For asthma, bronchitis, and 
consumption it is the old standard 
remedy. 


Why Not Learn German, 


FRENCH or SPANISH ? 


It is invaluable in business. Hundreds of good positions 
open to those who can speak these languages. They can be 
learned by any one 


AT HOME, IN 30 MINUTES A DAY, 


by yeing the Rosenthal System. You can begin totalkina 
week. Fluency can be Obtained in three or four months. 
Correct pronunciation can easily be acquired, and without a 
teacher. The pr ice includes a set of ten books conerng. one 
language and the right to have exercises corrected by DR. 
ROSENTHAL. 48page descriptive pamphlet sent upon 

application, giving endorsements by the World, Herald, and 
Times New York: Transcript and Herald of Boston; Na- 
i, Washington Star, Chicago Tribune, Critic and many 
others. 





Prince Bismarck says: “Dr. Rich. 8. Rosenthal has no peer. 
He is the ~ +-—; teacher of the age, and one of the most eminent 
linguists in the world.” 

c harles Francis Adams, formerly President Union Pacific Rd., 
says: “Dr. Rosenthal is now the foremost prec tical educator in the 
world in the department of languages, and if an acquisition of 
French, German or Spanish is desired, the surest way of accom plish- 
ment is to seek the assistance of this noted instructor. 


TOTAL COST, FOR 30 DAYS ONLY, $3.75, 
(formerly $5.00.) 


or three sets of books for three languages oe | Boeke for Ten Dol- 
lars ($10.00). Special rates to clubs. Agents 


F. C. BAKER, Room 1981 Amer. Trost Gotety Ettp., few Bud Gey. 












LETTERS COPIED WHILE WRITING. 


pony no water; a no work. Any 
ink; any pen; any coe. Carbon never 
smuts ; = clip hold pa Write with no 
extra pressure, and our Book 
Fr a ar La copy. For letters, bills, etc. Can 

used anywhere. If your stationer does not keep 
it, write for free sample.. Address Dept. 2. 
PEN-CARBON-BANIFOLD ©O., 145-7-9 Centre St., New York. 
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TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS 


12 Fulton aioe New York, sell all makes under half price. Don’t buy 
«fore writing them for unprejudiced advice and prices. Ex- 
langes, Immense stock for w‘ection. Shi for trial. Guar- 


Dealers supplied. 52-page illustrated catalogue 
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Gabe’s Telescopic Eye 


(Continued from page 115) 

‘« Why,’ sez old Clearwater, ‘this here boy is 
the most wonderful thing New York State hez 
ever turned out,’ an’ then he went on an’ told 
the stranger all about Gabe, an’ his gift, an’ the 
tests thet hed be’n made of it. 

‘«Well, well! he said, ‘I've heard o’ the 
Cardiff Giant that come from somewheres up this 
way, but I never heard tell o’ this lad. You don't 
mean to say that you people actually take any sort 
o’ stock in him? 

««‘Thet we do, Mister,’ 
all allowed we did, too. ‘We know Gabe an’ his 
fam'ly straight through, an’ they ain't nobody 
with better repetations for the truth.’ 

‘«‘Dear me,’ sez the stranger, ‘this is really 
surprisin’, thet a whole community of such evi- 
dent refinement, culture an’ intelligence should 
be taken in by a mere boy.’ I wuz all-fired mad 
to think any Doubtin’ Thomas 'd dare to come in 
an’ try to make fun of Gabe an’ his gift. An’ 
none of the others didn’t like it, neither. 

«« ‘Come here, my boy," sez the stranger, gittin’ 
up an’ walkin’ toward Gabe. ‘Come here, I 
want ter speak to ye.’ 

‘Gabe approached him an’ stood lookin’ the 
stranger straight in the eye with that searchin’ 
gaze o’ his that could see things in the next 
county. 

«««My boy,’ 
ashamed o' yourself fer deceiving the people of 
this estimable town as you've be'n doin’ fer the 
last year? Don’t you think it’s about time you 
wuz quittin’ foolin’ an’ owned up? The Good 
Book carries a terrible warnin’ to folks that lie.’ 

“Gabe wuz lookin’ straight at the stranger 


sez Clearwater, an’ we 


durin’ all this. He sez:— 
‘“««T ain't a-foolin' them, Mister, honest, I 
ain't. Why, look here, now, I kin prove it.’ He 


turned away, and looked off in the direction of 
Haverford. ‘I kin see somethin’ now,’ he sez. 
I kin see three men a-comin’ through the woods. 
They're laughin’ an’ talkin’, an’ one of ’em’s 
p’intin’ to a place in the crick where they see a 
sandy bottom an’ a little pool. An’ they're 
standin’ lookin’ at it, an’ shakin’, yes, with their 


heads. An’ — 

«« ‘There!’ broke in old man Clearwater an’ the 
rest of us, altogether. ‘There! Now, what d’ ye 
say ? 


«But the stranger only looked up and smiled. 

‘«*Pshaw! sez he. ‘What does that prove? 
Anybody can claim the same thing. He's makin’ 
it all up. If he wuz my boy I'd thrash him, 
that’s what I'd do! 

‘‘With thet he got up an’ started into the inn, 
leavin’ us pretty mad at him. He turned before 
he'd got in the door, though, an’ he sez, sez he:-— 

‘« ‘This here Gabe strikes me uz a pretty sharp 
little chap, but if you folks think it wuth while 
tryin’ to convince me thet he ain't a fibber, I'd 
like fer ter give him another test sometime, say 
termorrer.’ 

«« ‘What's the matter with now? sez I. 
ready any time.’ 

‘«*No,’ sez he, ‘I'm goin’ to my room now. 
Jes’ let Gabe give his telescopic eyes a good rest 
in the night, an’ termorrer, ’bout this time, say 
three er-clock, we'll git tergither, an’ I'll give him 
a test that'll be a test.’ 

*« «Pooh! sez Gabe. 
now!’ 

‘‘But the stranger had gone in. 

«‘Thet night they wuz quite a gatherin’ at the 
inn, an’ everybody wuz talkin’ over the stranger's 
arrangement fer nex’ day. Later on he came inter 
the office an’ asked could he send a message to 
Haverford thet evenin’. 

«« ‘Yep,’ sez Dave Rawlins, who lived in Hav- 

erford, ‘I'm goin’ tu start fur hum in about five 
minnits. Gimme yer message, an’ I'll take it 
over. 
«« Well, thank ye,’ sez the stranger. ‘I've got 
a friend stoppin’ at the inn in Haverford, thet | 
should like to hev know about this test o’ Gabe 
termorrer. Ef you'd jes’ as lieve stop there an’ 
leave word thet Mr. Abercrombie sez to Mr. Per- 
cival three er clock termorrer, I'd be very much 
obliged.’ 

«« No trouble at all,’ says Rawlins. 

‘Then the stranger went up stairs agin’, sayin’ 
good-night, an’ we fell to wonderin’ who this 
friend Percival of his might be. 

‘‘The nex’ day, at three er-clock, they wasn’t a 
soul of importance, from the postmaster an’ all 
the ministers down ter the outdoor poor of both 
Haverford an’ our town, thet wasn’t gathered in 


‘Gabe’ s 


‘I'd jes’ as lieve do it 





io ' 
sez the stranger, ‘ain't you kind of 
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Ove STUDENTS advance in salary and position 
while studying. More than 130,000 students and 

graduates have taken technical courses by mail. 
No need to leave home or sacrifice present salary, Our own a 
righted texts are !urnished free. our success is guaranteed. 


Others Have Raised Themselves. 


Devote part of vour leisure time to the study of 
echanical or Architectural Praughting, Electrical, 
eehanical, tony © or Civil Ene —t rl Architee- 

tars, Surveyh Hookkeepi 
Stenegrap +B “Tstanitoned indi. Capi 
7% 000. Write and om us = > cakes you wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Scheels, 
Box 1172 Scranton, Pa. 











*[000 ror BOYS 


Send ten cents for three months 
ee 


AMERICAN BOY 


® practical magazine for boys. Depart 
ments Short Stories, Successful Boys, 
What Boys are doing, Talks on Busi- 
Ness— (Insurance, Savings Banks, Book 
Keeping, etc.) Boys as money-makers, 
The Boy in the office, store, factory, 
home, church and school, Games and 
Sport, The Boys’ Library, The Boy 
Journalist. Printer, Collector,— (Stamps, coins, curios, ete .) Photo- 

apher, Mechanic, Scientist, Orator and Debater, Boys and Animals 





rizesand Puzzles Interesting, instructive, pure, elevating, inspiring 
Also organ of Agassiz Association of Young Naturalists. 
000 in Cash Prizes and a choice from 300 elegant premiums 
Sate for subscribers. The magazine canvasses for itself. You need 
ut show it. The best paper ever issued for boys. References in every 
city. $1 00 ayear. Trial 3 months subscription for 1c 
SPRACUE PUB'C CO. 128 Majestic Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


TOME STUDY « 
SHORTHAND, etc 


and Private Lessens BY 
MAIL open up to Young 
Women 











BOOK-KEEPING, 
otf 


ing chances for promotion. 
Gives just the training 
needed for suecess 
business. Only spare time 
required. No interference 
with daily occupation. The cheapest and best methed of 
study ; Highly poe Established 40 years. National SR 
Wealsoteachall English and Civil Service branches BY MAIL. 
Trial lesson ~~ 10cts., showing how thorough our system is, Inter- 
esting Catal ) rite to 


BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE. 185 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















We will teach 
thorough!y # 
ers earn large salaries. The demand i+ jlarge— 
the prospects big. Instruction is personal and 

private. Send for full particulars. 
PAGE-DAVIS CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF apDv.. 
507 Nedinah Temple, Chicago, 
—_, 


ou this bu: iness practically and 
&. Advertisement writ- { 





Y TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Instruction at home ; adapted to 
nical Sagieesens : Mechanical me. 


RICIT 


. rica Mech 
De. Cabtames of of E xperienced, a py Takes spare time 
iorse Institute. Catal 


' A. Edison and owne 
pm yg aN ENGINEER GNstire TE, Department 7, 
200-20 West Md Street, New York. 
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FONES 


Every Lover 


Will be glad to know that we have arranged 
right to reproduce twenty-five of 


Masterpieces of America’s 
Greatest Artists oe 2 


These photogravures represent paintings that have been sold for thousands of dollars and 


others that are fresh from the artists’ brush. 


They would sell rapidly at any art store at $5.00 each, but they cannot be purchased except 


directly from us, as we absolutely control the copyrights. 


The Masterpieces of twenty-five 
of our Greatest American Artists 
now for the first time available 
in a single collection..... 


Beautify Your Home 


Here. are enough pictures—varied in style and color tone—to 
superbly adorn any home. They are the finest results that can be 
produced. They are 18 x 24 inches in size, are placed in a beauti- 
ful portfolio and so arranged that they can be conveniently re- 
moved for framing. 


An Art Educator 


This magnificent collection will at once stimulate and cultivate 
a desire for the artistic. 

Accompanying each picture is given a description of the paint- 
ing, also a portrait and biographical sketch of the artist, an inter- 
esting account of his early studies, how he was led to take up art 
as a profession, in what schools and under what masters he re- 
ceived his instruction. It describes his trips and sojourns abroad, 
where and when his paintings were first exhibited and the honors 
they received both in Europe and America. The titles of the 
artist’s most notable paintings are also given and where they now 
are. Allof this information 1s not only interesting but exceed- 
ingly instructive. 





Special Proposition 
Good during April only—Prices advanced May 5 


‘Seeing is believing’’ and we want to convince you and 
have you tell your friends about this deauti/ul, exclusive 
and valuasle collection. To those therefore who write a¢ 
once we will send one of our original specimen sets, being the 
first sharp, clear impressions from the /resh, new plates. 
The price will be dess than one-third and the payments easy 
with the privilege of return if not satisfactory Clip this 
special proposition and send with your letter. 











WRITE AT ONCE FOR FULL PARTICULARS TO 


American Art Publishing Co., No. 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


CRANE CHAPMAN 
for the exclusive 
the 


‘The Artists 


(Each represented by his 
best painting.) 

J. Carroll Beckwith 
Carleton T. Chapman 
Seymour J. Guy 
Bruce Crane 
Thomas Moran 
James M. Hart 
A. T. Bricher 
J. Appleton Brown 
J. G. Brown 
William A. Coffin 
Charles C. Curran 
J. H. Dolph 
Hamilton Hamilton 
Childe Hassam 
E. L. Henry 
Francis Coates Jones 
H. Bolton Jones 
Robert C. Minor 
H. R. Poore 
F. K. N. Rehn 
R. M. Shurtleff 
A. F. Tait 
| Edgar M. Ward 
| Carleton Wiggins 
| R. W. Van Boskerck 























WOTSIEN’S SETS—same price. 


Boston—R. H. White & Co. 

Hartford— Brown 

Providence Callander, ‘Me Ausian & 
froup Co. 

Brooklyn—F rederic k Loeser & Co. 

Buffalo—William Hengerer Co. 


hangers, 2 shelf bars, | loop. 
Booklet free. 


SELLING AGENTS: 


Jersey City- Wess & Menagh. 
ashington, D. C,— _ = orsell. 
Fissbase James Phe 
Detroit.—Hunter & ante ter. 
Cincinnati— Pickering Hardware Co. 
Indianapolis—Paul H. Krauss. 


98-125 La Salle 


hasn't them, remit to us. 


Thomson & Co. 


CH ICAGO FORM co., = ? 


Two sets one shipment, $5.00. 


GOODFORI1 CLOSET SETS... 


keep clothes shapely, closets orderly and take only half the room 
you now use for the same garments. 
MEN’S SET—$2.75 each, express collect—12 garment yokes, 6 trousers 


Money back if you want it. 


If your dealer 


San Francisco—Palace Hardware Co, 
Denver— Daniels & Fisher. 

Butte, Mont.—D. J. Hen da Mer. Co. 
Chicago—Marshall Field & 
Chicago— Browning, King & C 

Omaha— Hayden Bros. 


Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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The Improved Elastic Truss is the Only Truss in existence that is worn with 
absolute comfort night and day, and it retains the hardest exercise or severest 
strain, and will effect a permanent and speedy cure. 

d Gores no room for a fat to accumulate. Théy 
Qur goods are not sold 0 A or druggists. 
improved Elastic Truss Co., 768 Broadway, 
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the field back o’ the schoolroom where the stran- 
ger, Mr. Abercrombie, wuz goin’ to put Gabe 
through his test. 

«Ye see, his doubtin’ sort o’ put us all on our 
mettle, bein’ ez it wuz up to us to show him thet 
Gabe wuz all right an’ we wuz no fools. Mr. 
Abercrombie wuz talkin’ to some leadin’ citizens 
when I came along. 

‘It's jes this way,’ he wuz sayin’; ‘I don't 
want to doubt this youth, but cases hez bin 
known where apparently innocent youngsters hez 
taken in a whole poperlace, an’ jes’ fer satisfac- 
tion I perpose this here test. 1 didn’ expect it 
would call ye all together, but since it hez, I'm 
glad of it. What I perpose doin’ is simply to let 
Gabe give sich manifestations of his power ez he 
sees fit, an’ then try to corner him if they’s a 
chance. Ef he wins out, I fer one’ll be mighty 
glad.’ 

“It wuz decided thet Gabe wuz to climb to the 
roof o’ the school, ez thet wuz pretty high, bein’ 
on a hill, an’ jes’ spot out whatever he could in 
any direction. En’ what he sed he seen wuz to be 
proved afterwards. 

«Well, Gabe clumb, an’ we all watched him, 
expectant. He turned his head fust one way’en 
then another, an’ sez:— 

«« «I see whole piles o’ things goin’ on. 
sh'll I begin ? 

«Some sez in one d’rection, some in another. 
Gabe looked at Mr. Abercrombie. 

‘« ‘Wek,’’ sez he, ‘1s’ pose it’s immaterial, but 
s’pos’n yer try a glance off towards, say, Haver- 
ford, though t’ don’t make any p'rtic lar diff’ - 
rence.’ 

«« ‘Haverford 'tis," sez Gabe, an’ he hunched 
hisself aroun’ on the roof till them. eyes o’ his’n 
had struck a bee-line on Haverford. Then he 
commenced to search, much ez an eagle fixes his 
eyes on a mouse era lamb in the distance. At 
fust they wuz intense silence, an’ everybody wuz 
gapin’ open-mouthed at Gabe. Pretty soon he 
gin’ a little shout, an’ he sez:— 

«« «] see the same three men I see yist’ day after- 
noon, standin’ in the same place, bya crick in 
the woods.’ 

«« ‘How ‘bout thet, Mr. Abercrombie ? sez I. 
‘You doubted his story yist’day, when he told you 
thet.’ 

«« «Let him go on,’ sez Mr. Abercrombie. 
about the men, Gabe ? 

«« ‘Two on ’em is gettin’ down on the edge o’ 
the crick, diggin’ up the ground from the bottom 
an’ puttin’ it in somethin’ they’ ve got in their 
han's. Now they're shakin’ ’em,—they’ re sieves, 
thet’s what they got! 

«« Siev es ? was the gen’ral echo. 

«« Yep,’ sez Gabe. ‘They're shakin’ ’em hard 
an’ siftin’ the sand out, an’ all three’s watchin’ 
the job carefully. Now one on ’em, a feller with 
a big red beard, looks like he was shoutin’, an’ 
the other two’s lookin’ at what he’s pintin’ out in 
the sand thet he’s sifted through inter a pan. It's 
all shinin’ an’ glistnin’ like gold. They seems 
excited over it, an’ are dancin’ aroun’ like all 
possessed. Now they're watchin’ the other fel- 
ler's siftin’s, an’ 1 see more o’ the shiny stuff. 
They're scrapin’ it up an’ puttin’ itin hank’ chiefs, 
laughin’ an’ _pattin' each other on the back like 

crazy men.’ 

“By this time, you bet they wuz excitement 
among the folks on the ground. 
«««Gold? they wuz sayin’. 

erford ? 

«« *Wharabouts is this crick? asked 'Squire 
Davis. 

«« «| kin see Jedge Briggs’s barn on the hill jes’ 
beyant,’ sez Gabe. 

«« ‘Now, thet's the jedge’s land,’ whispered the 
postmaster to Mr. Abercrombie. ‘It'll make him 
rich!’ 

«« Why,’ sez Mr. Abercrombie, ‘d’ you folks 
mean ter say ye b' lieve this here story o’ Gabe’s? 

«« ’ course,’ sez the postmaster, ‘It's Gospel 
truth!’ 

«« ‘But who ever heerd o’ gold in these parts? 

«« “Ef Gabe sez it’s gold, it is! 

“An’ thet settled it. Gabe wuz allowed ter 
come down, an’ wuz immejitly surrounded by the 
folks thet wanted ter hear more. An’ how he did 
lay on the details, describin’ the three men an’ 
all about 'em. 

«Ez fer Mr. Abercrombie, he sez ter me:— 

«Captain Baxter, I reckon they’ se more in this 
matter than I thought. I'd like ter see you an 
some o’ the most influential people right a 

«So, callin’ the postmaster an’ Doctor Pierce, 
an’ ‘Squire Davis, an’ Deacon Wears, an’ one or 


(Concluded on page 146) 
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is now in its fifteenth edition. 
A rebuff drove George Ohnet, the French 
t novelist, into similar recasting and revising of his 
a work. His drama, ‘‘Le Marriages d’ Argent,”’ 
: would not be listened to. Manager after manager 
declined it. He abandoned the drama, and wrote 
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t a story, ‘Serge Panine,’’ which brought him into 5c. 

A such note that he recast his drama into a novel. 

t The result was marvelous. The work proved ex- P 
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apprentice-hand afterwards made £70,000 by light payment. Besides you have the use of watch or diamond 

re Cl ature. pew gg eitk On the to the while paying for it. 
liter - ff the R - ; " ’ ae roprietors, Watch or diamond shipped on receipt of first pees and 

Kriloff, the Russian, wrote a drama at sixteen, references. Catalogue and testimonial letters tell all about it, 

r. which was sold, but never published; he tried 247, New York City. Address 

4 various wre —_ — poor success, until he adel HALL & RUCKEL THE WALKER-EDMUND CO., Mgrs., 

| was nearly forty, when, by chance, he tried writing wees 64 Oriel Building, Cincinnati, 0. 

- fables, and became famous as the great Russian 

P fabulist. 
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Gabe’s Telescopic Eye 
[Concluded from page 144] 


tw thers, we stepped away from the rest an’ 
" t’ hear what Mr. Abercrombie hed ter say. 
don't know me, gentlemen, sez he, ‘but 


somethin’s happened thet brings us together, in- 
sn ez it kinder p’ints out a way fer us ter 
fortunes,—allowin’, o’ course, thet 
hez found gold over at Haverford, ez 
Now, et they wuz some way fer a lim- 
ited number of us ter git this land of Jedge 
they might be somethin’ in it fer us. 
he'd sell, ef he wuz made a fair offer.’ 
e'd be glad ter git rid of forty acres or 
sez the postmaster. ‘'Tain’t wuth any- 
th fer farmin’ an’ is eatin taxes like fun.’ 
sez ‘Squire Davis, ‘when he finds out 


ibout the gold, 


ak our 
SOI ne 


Gabe sez 


br 5 S, 





\ha! sez Mr. Abercrombie, ‘thet’s the p’ int. 
Now, ef an offer could be made at once, afore he 
nd of it, I reckon we could git it cheap. 
e we try. 
fifteen minutes the party wuz on the way 
erford, an’ three hours later we wuz at the 
hed sent fer the jedge, who come over 
fter. We wuz mum ez clams, fer fear he'd 
1 of our errand. 
n ez he come in, the subject o’ buyin’ 
thirty acres wuz broached to him, an’ he 


1tlemen, you're too late!’ 

staggered. 

hat? sez Mr. Abercrombie, ‘you don’t 
tell us you've sold your land recently, do 


We wuz 


The deeds wuz drawed up and signed an’the 
paid, thirty dollars an acre, at noon to- 
the jedge. 
who bought the land ? 
Mr. Percival, of Buffalo,’ sez JedgeBriggs, 
for ter build a country residence.’ 
vens! sez Mr. Abercrombie, ‘my friend 
Well, who'd ‘ov thought it? However, 
en, 'tain’'t so bad. Maybe, ef we see him, 
u back ata small raise without lettin’ 
about the gold.’ 
ve looked fer Percival an’ found him. 
er too late,’ sez he. ‘Them men washin’ 
vuz men o’ mine, an’ I've got the land 
. However, I ain't no hog, an’, 
you’ re friends of Mr. Abercrombie, I’ ll let 


so it wuz decided, an’ in less than three 

ifterwards, the great Spreadeagle Gold 

Company, Limited, with a capital of one 
jllars, was formed, an’ the papers of in- 
yn was drawn up to be took to Albany. 

e news traveled overnight, o’ course, an’ by 
the whole county wuz clamorin’ fer stock 
concern. It didn’t make no diff’ rence 

omp' ny wan't incorporated yit; the folks 
ter git ther money in, an’ the officers o’ 
mp'ny, Mr. Percival ez president an’ Mr. 
mbie ez treasurer, wuz obliged ter take it. 
efore night, over two hundred thousand dol- 
be’n paid in, an’ folks wuz gittin’ ready ter 

ge their last heirloom to raise more. 
nother day, Jedge Briggs hed gone ter 
uny an’ returned with the paper of incorpora- 


the meantime, the gold them men o’ Mr. 
il’s had found wuz assayed, an’ proved the 
in’ in a week the machinery wuz in place 
rkin’ the mines, an’ the great gold boom 
naer way. 
ther day thet ther work wuz ter begin, 
ivaland Mr. Abercrombie wuz summoned 
v York on business, an’—an’—’’ 
Well,’’ said I, for the captain had paused. 
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To stiff-necked, 


stubborn women :—“‘ Only two kinds of people never 
change their minds—fools and dead men.” And you 
can’t be either one. Change your mind, then, 
about the best way of washing; look into the 
matter carefully ; lay aside prejudice ; hold your 
self open to convincement. The best way of 
washing is with Pearline. Ease, economy, safety, 
health, quickness—these are the arguments for 
Pearline washing. | Every woman who wants 
these things can satisfy herself that this is so. 56 
* - SN ® 
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\w, d’ye want ter know any more? D’ye 
tme ter tell ye they never wuz seen agin, an’ 
tno more gold wuz ever found in Haverford 
ye could put in a sound tooth? It wuz too | 
ter kick when we found out how we'd been 


en in along through them slick swindlers who 

vorked us fer all our money by our faith in 

Danforth an’ his blamed faculty o’ seein’ 

he oughtent to see.”’ 

And what of Gabe?’’ 
t, of course ?’ 

O, yes, too blamed honest. But I reckon no 

e shed many tears when he went blind about a 

r later. 


I asked. ‘‘He was 
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A Stepping-Stone to (Protected by Letters 


SUCCESS. f Patent) insures to the 


planter that the package 
O*r of the principal essentials which the average 


contains 
business man, manufacturing concern, bank, X } BURPEE’S 
railroad company, and all business houses at = 


large desire, when taking a young man or lady into 
their employ, is that he or she can write shorthand. 

Do not delay, but write TO-DAY (a 
postal card will do) for Burpee’s Farm 


Thousands of students are being successfully 
taught this wonderful art by the correspondence 

Annual for 1900,—so well worthy of its 
reputation as ‘the Leading American 


Seed Catalogue.”’ It is sent FREE to 
planters everywhere. Have you received 








Our chart method can be thoroughly mastered in 





For the entire course. May be 








it yet? If not, write TO-DAY. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILA. | 
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Why ouffer agony and lose all pleasures in |if¢ 
e ing “cranky,” with Corns and Banion’ 

Saracens rata ty ei te as 
Kee-Le Corn and Bunion Cure? it be stcesusoty learcahens. and 
by mail ‘ane canons ape (os ae Seam Coin 

, on receipt o' cents ps or Col 

Agents can hidke big money by selling Kee-Lo. For terms and )a" 
ticulars, address yowNEs MFG. CO., 17 Cooper Union, New York (ity: 


one month's time. 
paid as follows, if desired: First 
lesson, One Dollar, and Fifty 


° Cents for each additional lesson, 


until the full amount of Five Dollars is paid. 


Philadelphia Correspondence School of Shorthand 


4621-23 FRANKFORD AVENUE, | 























Philadeiphia, Penna. 
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URPEE’S 
Seeds Grow 


and are always the 


BEST THAT GROW! 


As proved by thousands of trials at 
our famous ForpHook FarMs,—the 
largest Trial Grounds in America, 


URPEE’S 


Farm Annual 
for 1900—mailed FREE to all 


A handsome new book of 140 pages,—tells 
the plain truth about Seeds, including rare 
Novelties which cannot be had _ elsewhere, 
Beautiful colored plate and hundreds of illus- 
trations from nature. Gives practical informa- 
tion of real value to all who would raise the 
choicest Vegetables and most beautiful Flowers, 
Write a postal card TO-DAY! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 























the 
World Over. 
Choicest Palms, Ferns and all Decora- 
tive Plants suitable yfor adorning the 
home. Also Tropical and Semi-tropical 
Fruit and Economic Plants, Orange 
}, Trees. Bamboos, Conifers, Camphor, 


Sisal Hemp.etc. Our plants,naturally 
i grown, are better rooted,more vigorous 
and larger than hot-house stock. (No 


big coal bills!) Plants safely shipped 

mail, express or freight, toall parts 
dan United States as well as foreign 
countries. Splendid system of mailin, 
big plants,and opecial line of light bymshorfor exxpeess boxes. 17t 
your. Unique and pasorestin catal Pa Se ae ae free. 
Low Prices. REA 


ted hahioned of Your Face? 


Then why not look your best? Cease all those 
cruel heartaches over the poor appearance of 
your complexion. Be permanently rid of your 
Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, Red, Rough, “Sal- 
low or Oily Skin. Acquire a skin that is Smooth, 
Fair, Soft and Clear. Attain beauty. It is now 
within your easy reach. 


A. B. C. 








Face Remedies 


FOR BOTH SEXES 


Impart that delicate, refined elegance like the girlish 
freshness of youth so dear to the hearts of all. akes 
the roughest skin smooth. Banishes pimples like 
magic. Restores the most faded complexion to its 
natural vigor and brilliancy. Counteracts the effects 


of face make-up. 
TWE SET, copsrizietccer, $1.00. 
og WRITE US FOR BOOKLET, FREE. co 
Goodwill Chemical Co., 325 Wamsley Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 
Malled to Any Address Upon Receipt of Price. 
NEW YORK AGENT, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
WALTER 8S. ROCKEYW’S Three Well-Known Drug Stores: 
8th Ave. and 35th St., 9th Ave. and 42d St., Broadway and 42d St. 


lov, 7 = 4 , 
yon like to ‘taee how to write a — 
i eamehtaiinineiall 








S WOULD 
S WOULD you “ike to have a thorough understand- 
ques ing of correspondence? 


ie'tor “How to Write a Business Letter” 


\ 

A book of 50 8 that will teach you how to become a 
Q good correspondent. 
»\ Chas. BR. Wiers, (Box 509) Trenton, N. J. 
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MOUTH- HA? PLAYERS: Big money selling 


The New Harp-o-chord. Harp 
harp alone. Easy to learn. 









Tong a combined. 
mes louder than mouth- 
Our ont } Month: harp sent for 6 names 





harp players a postage. Cataleg free. 
hin -O-CHORD CO., 52 L St., Columbus, Ohio. 
30 new Cuba 35c Catalog free. Best 
78. Nettlouent 6 loc: STA MPS prices paid for lots 
8 new Montenegro 1 or collectins. ‘*Ge 
fransvaal Joc., 12 Ureete rket album, 450 spaces, 4 
5 Bolivia, "M4, Bc. *kets for loose stamps; 
oh 10c., Givendes paper and leatheret- 
35 cents,” cloth cover, 0c, Est. 1882. 


Ww. F.Bishop 8 Go., * La Grange, ll. 


AGENTS—Here is a New Money- 


A household Ay ~~ ¥. 60,000 sold in Min ols, A sells 
for 25c. Agents making $7.00 per day. A oe cute, He Domestic 
Mfg. Co., 506 Wai Yashungton A venue ort, nea polis, Minnesota. 


















() ISAAG PITMAN’S .... 


Y SHORTHAND 


The First Invented and Most Improved 


Adopted the High Schools 
of Now York Chey. 


U) 

t) 

|| . Get “The Isaac Pitman Complete Phonographic 
Instructor,” 252 pp.: cloth, $1.50 postpaid. 

¢ The best arranged text book for Self-Instruction 


lj 
ri 
bi 


ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, 


New York City 
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Brain Teasers 
[Concluded from page 138) 


the amount paid for sweet milk, divided by three, 
or thirty-tenths, cents, the price per quart, gives a | 
the part of a quart of 
or three- 
the amount paid for sour 


quotient of three-tenths, 
sweet milk obtained; 
thirtieths, of a cent, 


and one-tenth, 


milk, divided by one-third, or ten-thirtieths of a 
cent, the price of a quart, gives a quotient of 


three-tenths, 
obtained. 
WINNERS OF PRIZES 
Brain Teasers, December 23, 1899 
1.—Mrs. F. McKellar, Windsor, Ontario. 
2.—No one. 
Queries, December 23, 1899 
.—J. A. Cox, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
.—H. V. Hibbard, 5638 Ellis Avenue, Chicago. 
Brain Teasers, January, 1900 
.—No one. 
.—No one. 
Queries, January, 1900 
.—Mrs. J. E. Butler, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
.—A. L. Clark, Mt. Carmel, Ohio. 
Brain Teasers, February, 1900 
.—Miss Grace B. Searle, South Butler, N. Y. 
.—Miss Alice E. Cook, Plymouth, N. H. 
Queries, February, 1900 
1.—G. H. Berry, Harriman, Tennessee. 
2.—J. A. Cox, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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In addition to those who have won prizes, many 
contestants have submitted excellent papers, especi- 
ally the following-named persons :— 

W. H. Altamer, F.W. Baxter, Mabel C. Bragg, 
Joseph W. Carpenter, Cora Belle Emrich, Lewis 
Everett, Stewart Failing, J. A. Gibson, Everett N. 
Hollins, William Kimball, R. H. Mathe, Jessie F. 
McPherson, Mrs. H. L. Minnium, Bessie L. Put- 
nam, Warrington Somers and Mabel Wilson. 
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A Few May Features 


Where this Century Has Failed 
A symposium on the weak points and the 
conspicuous failures of the closing century, 
by such eminent writers and thinkers as 
William Dean Howells, Dr. Felix Adler, 
Elizabeth Grannis, Harry Thurston Peck, 
James W. Osborne, John Eames, and others. 


Possibilities of Street Railroading as a Profession 


Edward E. Higgins, editor of the ‘‘Street 
Railway Journal,"’ graphically points out the 
chances which exist to-day in this growing 
field. 


In the Wake of the Flag 


A representative of SUCCESS covers the route 
of the coming world-commerce, via Nica- 
ragua, to the islands of the Far Pacific. 
Superbly illustrated by sketches and photo- 
graphs. 
Politics as a Profession 

Should eligible young men be trained for 
statesmanship in this country as abroad? A 
discussion by members of the senate and 
house of representatives of the United States. 


To Europe on Next to Nothing 
How a young American school teacher lives 
on four dollars a week, and makes a three 
months’ trip on $137. 


The Making of a Yankee Commodore 


The most bold and daring exploit in naval 
warfare fittingly described. 


School Exhibits at Paris 
The best things to be seen at the French 
capital; some special photographs. 


The Salvation of Cuba 


Its agricultural development declared to be 
its only hope. Written for SUCCEss by the 
secretary to the American commission sent 
by President McKinley to establish agrarian 
schools on the islands. 


Fame-Winning Young Artists 
Examples of the work which is making rep- 


utations for the leading illustrators in this 
country. 


Women Photographers and their Work 


tnepiresionel as well as charming, is this ex- 
hibit of the way feminine artists are winning 
success with the camera. 


Clothes and the Man 


The second of the SUCCESS series on the 
necessity 0: dressing well, and the art of doing 
so without unnecessary expense. 


A Talk With Landor, 


The thrilling adventures of the Thibetan tmp 
described, with many scenes in other lands. 


the part of a quart of sour milk 
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TRADE MARK. 











The Only One of Many Tones 


All Other Pianos Are ‘‘Single-Tone Instruments.” 


The Crown Piano is the highest achievement 

of scientific piano-making. 

ITS PIANO QUALITIES, 
as to tone, touch, design, finish, and material 
| are unsurpassed. It is truly in a sphere of its 
| own, and attracts and pleases all pianists and 
| vocalists who hear it. 

ITS MANY TONE CHARACTERISTICS 
give brilliancy, variety, and scope, which ex- 
tend capacity, increase capability, and carry it 
above and beyond all ‘‘single-tone’’ pianos. 

Illustrated catalogue and full information free. 


GEO. P. BENT, [lanufacturer, 
Factory, Washington Boulevard and Sangamon Sircet, Chicago. 








Ten cents a day, on the 
average, will secure for 





you $1,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 





| Should you die the day after the policy is 
issued your family gets the $1,000. 

Larger amounts proportionately at the same 
price. 

We will lend you money on this policy. 

After three years it will be in full for nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being re- 
quired. 

It may be surrendered for Cash. 


Free Booklet with full information by Mail. 
Get this, and think and act. 


Philadelphia, 


Mention SucCcEss 


TO SUCCEED 


XXE 


Penn, 








in the poultry business it is only neces- 


sary to give close attention to details 


and follow the instructions in our 


20th CENTURY POULTRY BOOK 








It tells in the start what it would take 
10 years to learn. Reliable Incubators 
and Brooders are used all over the U.S. 
and in $1 foreign countries. Book 
mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO. 


Box 141 Quincy, til. 


mean Stea m Cooker 


iy Cooke a whole mea! over 1 burner 
gas or common cook store. 


Reduces Fuel Fills One Half. 


Makes tough mrate tender. Prevents steam 
and odors, Wh fe liows when cooker needs 
more water penne rset nu» 
and other Valantic “— 

order for Cooke: 
lowue, We pow “s 


TOLEDU Wour 








on gasoline, ol, 
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A GOD-SEND TO ALL HUMANITY 


Invention of an Ohioan That Produces Perfect Health, Strength and Beauty to Every User, and Relieved 
Without Drugs, All Nervous Diseases, Rheumatism, La Grippe, Neuralgia, Blood 
and Kidney Troubles, Weakness, and the Most Obstinate Diseases, by 
Nature’s Method of Steaming the Poisons Out of the System 





Ministers and Those Who Have Used It Declare It to Be the Most Remarkable Invigorant Ever Produced, Better than Any 
Treatment at Hot Springs, Sanitariums or Health Resorts 


market a Vapor Bath Cabinet that has proven a 
blessing to every man, woman or child who has 
used it. 

Recent investigation of this remarkable inven- 
tion was so very satisfactory there is no hesitancy 
in indorsing the same as just what all our read- 


ers need, 


It is an air-tight inclosure, in which one com- 
fortably rests on a chair, and with only the head 
outside, enjoys at home, for 3 cents each, all the 


marvelous cleansing, curative and invigorating 
effects of the famous Turkish Bath, Hot Vapor, 
or Medicated Bath, with no possibility of taking 


SQUARE 
QUAKER 


MFD. BY 
WORLD MFG CO.cINO 





cold afterwards, or in any way weakening the 


Hundreds of well-known physicians have given 
up their practice to sell this Gubinet—onah emi- 
nent men as Emerson McKay, Detroit, who has 
already sold over 7oo, and John C. Wright, Chi- 
cago, who sold 125 last month. 

Thousands of remarkable letters have been 
written the makers from users, some of which, 
referring to 


Rheumatism, La Grippe, Kidney Troubles, 


will be interesting to those who suffer from these 
dread maladies. W. L. Brown, Oxford, O., 
writes: ‘*My father was down in bed for months 
with rheumatism; this Cabinet did him more 
good than $50 worth of drugs.” G. M. Lafferty, 


Covington, Ky., writes: ‘*Was compelled to quit 
business a year ago, being prostrated with rheu- 
matism and kidney troubles, when your Cabinet 
came. Two weeks’ use relieved me; I have never 
had a twinge since.” Rev. Geo. H. Hudson, 


Okemos, Mich., says: ‘I gave up my pastorate 
on account of nervous prostration and lung 
troubles; my editor so highly recommended your 
Cabinet, I tried it; from that day I have steadily 
grown better, am now well; nervousness gone; 
lungs strong; am anew mar.” Mrs. Ober, No. 
994 Broad St.. Columbus, O., writes: “It is 
grand for relieving colds, la grippe, inflamma- 
tion, aches, pains; it relieved my uncle of neu- 
ralgia and sleeplessness with which he had long 
suffered. A neighbor relieved herself of la 

rippe in one night, her little girl of measles, her 

yn of croup. Another neighbor cured eczema 
of many years’ standing.” Hon. A. B. Strickland 
of Bloomington, writes that the Cabinet did him 











more good than two years’ doctoring, relieved 
him of catarrh, gravel, kidney trouble and drop- 
sy, with which he had long been afflicted. 
Hundreds of [linisters 

write, praising this Cabinet. Rev. H. C. Roer- 
naes, Everett, Kan., says: ‘It’s a blessing; 
made me full of life and vigor; should be in use 
in every family.” Rev. J. C. Richardson, N. 
Fifth St., Roxbury, Mass., was greatly benefited 
by its use, and recommends it highly, as also 
does Prof. R. E. P. Kline, of Ottawa University, 
who says: ‘I find it a great benetit. No Chris- 
tian should be without it.” Hon.V. C. Hay, St. 
Joe, Mo., writes: ‘Physicians gave me up to 
die; was persuaded by friends to try this Cabinet, 
and it relieved me. I can not praise it enough.” 
Rev. Baker Smith, D.D., Fairmont, N. J., says: 
‘‘Your Cabinet rids the body of aches and pain, 
and as cleanliness is next to godliness, it merits 
high recommendation.” 

Congressman John J. Lentz, Mrs. Kendricks, 
Prin. of Vassar College; John T. Brown, Editor 
“Christian Guide’; Rev. C. M. Keith, Editor 
‘Holiness Advocate,” as well as hundreds of 
clergymen, bankers, governors, physicians and 
influential people, recommend it highly. 

It Prevents Disease, 
and physicians are unanimous in claiming that 
colds, la grippe, fevers, smallpox, consumption, 
kidney trouble, Bright's disease, cancer—in fact, 
such marvelous eliminative power has _ this 
Cabinet that no disease can gain a foothold in 
your body if you take these hot Thermal Baths 
weekly. Scientific reasons are brought out in 
a very instructive little book, issued by the 
makers. ‘To 
Relieve Blood and Skin Diseases 
this Cabinet has marvelous power. Dr. Shepard, 
of Brooklyn, states that he has never failed to 
draw out the deadlv poison of snake bites, 
hydrophobia, blood poison, ete., by this Vapor 
Bath, proving that it is the most wonderful blood 
purifier known. If people, instead of filling their 
system with more poisons by taking drugs and 
nostrums, would get into a Vapor Bath Cabinet 
and steam out these poisons, and assist nature to 
act, they would have pure blood, and a skin as 
clear and smooth as the most fastidious could 
desire. 
The Important Feature 
of this Cabinet is that it gives a hot vapor bath 
that opens the millions of pores all over the 
body, stimulating the sweat glands, drawing out 
all the impure salts, acids and effete matter, 
which, if retained, overwork the heart, kidneys, 
lungs, and cause disease, debility and sluggish- 
ness. Astonishing is the improvement in health, 
feeling and complexion. ‘The first bath makes 
you feel like a new being, 10 years younger. 

With the Cabinet, if desired, is a 

Head and Complexion Steamer, 
in which the face, head and neck are given the 
same vapor treatment as the body, producing 
the most wonderful results; removes pimples, 
blackheads, skin eruptions, cures Catarrh, 
Asthma and Bronchitis. 

O. C. Smith, Mt. Healthy, O., writes: ‘Since 
using this Cabinet my Catarrh, Asthma and Hay 
Fever, with which I have been afflicted since 
childhood, has never returned. Worth $1,000 to 
me. I have sold hundreds of these Cabinets. 
Every ore was delighted. My wife finds it ex- 
cellent for her ills.” Whatever 

Will Hasten Perspiration 
every one knows is beneficial, but other methods 
are crude and insignificant, when compared to 
the convenience and marvelous curative power 
of this Cabinet, known as the new 1902 style 


Square ong ped ig Thermal 
Bath Cabinet. e find it to be a genuine Cabi- 





net, with a real door, opening wide as shown in 
cut. When closed it is air-tight; handsomely 
made of best, most durable, water-proof goods. 
rubber lined. A heavy steel frame supports it, 
making it a strong and substantial bathroom 
within itself. It has top curtains; in fact, all 
the latest improvements. 

The makers furnish an excellent stove with 
each Cabinet, also valuable recipes and formulas 
for medicated baths and ailments, as well as 
plain directions. It folds flat in 1 inch space, 
when not in use; easily carried; weighs but 10 
pounds. 

People don’t need bathrooms, as this Cabinet 
may be used in any room, and bath tubs have 
been discarded since this invention, as it gives 
a far better bath for all cleansing purposes than 
soap and water. For the sick room its advan 
tages are at once apparent. 

After investigation, it can be said the Quaker 
Cabinet made by the Cincinnati firm is the only 
practical article of its kind,and will last for years 
It seems to satisfy and delight every user,and the 


Makers Guarantee Results, 

and assert positively, that this Cabinet will bene- 
fit Nervous Troubles, Debility, Purify the Blood. 
Beautify the Skin, and relieve Rheumatism 
(They offer $50.00 reward for a case not relieved.) 
Benefits the most obstinate case of Women's 
Troubles, La Grippe, Sleeplessness, Neuralgia, 
Malaria, Headaches. Obesity, Gout, Sciatica, 
Eczema, Scrofula, Piles, Dropsy, Blood and Skin 
Diseases, Liver and Kidney Troubles. It will 


Break Up the Worst Cold 
with one bath, all symptoms of La Grippe 
Fevers, Pneumonia, Consumption, Asthma, and 
is really a household necessity. Gives the most 


Cleansing and Refreshing Bath 


known, and all those enjoying health should use 
it at least once or twice a week, for its great 
value is its marvelous power to draw out of the 
system all impurities that cause disease, and for 
this reason is truly a God-send to all humanity. 


HOW TO GET ONE. 


All our readers who want to enjoy perfect 
health, prevent disease and are afflicted, should 
have one of these remarkable Cabinets. The 
price is wonderfully low. Space prevents a de- 
tailed description, but it will bear out the most 
exacting demand for durability and healthful 
properties. 

Write The World Mfg. Co., 1732 World Build 
ing. Cincinnati, O., and ask them to send you 
their pamphlets describing this invention. The 
price is wonderfully low, only $5.00 complete, 
with heater, directions and formulas. Head At- 
tachment, if desired, $1.00 extra, and it is indeed 
difficult to imagine where one could invest that 
amount of ogee in anything else that guaran- 
tees so much health, strength and vigor. 

Write to-day for full information; or, better 
still, order a Cabinet; you won't be disappointed. 
as the makers guarantee every Cabinet,and agree 
to refund your money after 30 days’ use if not 
just as represented. 

This firm is responsible. Capital, $100,000.00 

The Cabinet is just as represented, and will be 
shipped promptly. You can yemit safely by ex- 
press, P. O. money order, bank draft, or certified 
check. 

Don't fail to send for booklet. anyway. 


The Cabinet is a Wonderful Selier 


for agents, and the firm offers special induce- 
ments to both men and womenjupon request, a’ 


many are Saag ree $100 to $150 every mont), F 


and expenses. rite now. 
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Some Suggestions Regarding MONEY 
EARNING in the VACATION Season 








By THE PUBLISHERS OF SUCCESS 


WE are desirous of enlisting high school and 
college students in the work of placing SUCCEss 
in American homes, and thereby extending its 
influence more and more widely throughout the 
land. Between June 1 and October 1 comes the 
vacation period when thousands of students are 
free to play, to spend money or—/o make money 
if they choose. Many a young man earns, in this 
season, the money to take him through another 
year of school or college, thereby relieving his 
parents or others from the burden of his support. 

Among the many opportunities for money-making 
in the summer, none is more profitable than can- 
vassing for subscriptions for a paper which, like 
Success, has an absolutely unlimited field, in- 
teresting alike the mother, the father, the older 
sons and daughters, and even the children, and 
which contains matter easily recognized by all as 
inspiring and uplifting in the highest degree. 

Canvassing is sometimes regarded as most dis- 
agreeable work, but this is because the easy and 
pleasant methods of doing it are not understood. 
Let us show you something of the pleasant ways. 

You who read this ‘‘open letter,’’—you who are, 
let us say, in some New England college or high 
school,—select from the brightest and most con- 
genial of your classmates two or three with whom 
a summer's outing would be a pleasure. Map 
out a route among the cities, towns and villages 
of a delightful section of the country,—a section 
where you have never been,—arm yourselves with 
credentials from SuccEss, with special letters of 
introduction from your professors, and with ‘‘certifi- 
cates of character’ from your pastors. 

Jump upon a train in the early days of, June, 
bound for the first town in the district to be can- 
vassed. 

Call first upon the ministers, the school- 
masters and the leading men of this town, intro- 
duce yourself, present your credentials, and 
arouse their interest in you and your work. 
Secure from them, if possible, letters of introduc- 
tion to their friends in the town or locality; divide 
the streets among your party; enter at once upon 
a vigorous house-to-house campaign for subscrip- 
tions; and—all working together, —‘‘do the town’’ 
in a thorough manner. 

You can leave almost any good, prosperous 
manufacturing village or town with from one hun- 
dred to five hundred subscriptions, after a week's 
campaign of this character, properly laid out and 
executed. 

You will then feel rich, and may be ready to 
risk a little money on a livery team for a trip ‘‘across 
country’ to the next town, seeing something of the 
hills and the sweet pine woods, getting the fresh 
air of the fields, lunching generously on milk 
and honey, and the old-fashioned farm products, 
and preparing yourselves to conquer the world. On 
your way, you will call upon a dozen thrifty farm- 
ers, and, with Success in your hands, will take 
new life into their households, with new ideas of 
the possibilities of rising in the world. 

A dozen subscriptions taken in this way will 
pay your livery bills, and three or four more will 
secure you a good living by the way. The next 
town is sure to fall an easy prey to your enterprise, 
for all the world loves a worker, and particularly 
a student worker, determined on an education. 

If you and your associates are the right kind of 
men, you will, in your summer vacation :— 

First—Gain life, strength and vigor for your 
coming school year. 

Second.—Knit closer the ties of friendship 
with your three or four associates, who have, with 
you, ‘fit, bled and died together.’’ 

Third.—You will know something more of the 
great and glorious country in which you live, and 
its beautiful towns and villages. 

Fourth. —You will have learned more of human 
nature in a single summer than can be obtained 
in any other way in a year’s time, and will have 
made many a warm friend by the way. 

Fifth.—You will know better how to meet men 
and bring them to your way of thinking in the 
future, daily gaining confidence in yourself and 
ability to grapple with others in the great life 
struggle. 


Sixth—Most important of all, you will have 
made enough money to carry you through another 
year at schoo/—more than you could make in any 
other possible way. 

By entering into a campaign of this kind with 
SuccEss, you will have many great advantages in 
your work, impossible to obtain with any other 
publication. 

In the first place SuCCESs is not a man’s paper 
only, nor a woman's paper on/y,—it is a paper for 
both men and women. Jt appeals to every mem- 
ber of the household who is anxious to climb 
higher in the world. Your field, as stated before, 
is absolutely unlimited. You could have no more 
attractive magazine in your hands than SUCCEss. 

In the second place, we are prepared to offer to 
you, as our agent, larger cash commissions than 
are paid by any other high-class periodical in the 
country. Our circulation is, at present, but 150,- 
0o00,—we mean to make it 1,000,000,—and we are 
willing to pay you liberally to help us accomplish 
this end. 

In the third place, instead of a cash commis- 
sion, we will, if desired, purchase for you a scholar- 
ship in any institution which you may decide upon, 
placing to your credit for this purpose a sum larger 
for each subscription than the cash commission 
which we offer you, thus making it to your ad- 
vantage to work for the scholarship. 

In addition to the cash commission, or scholar- 
ship credit, paid to you for subscriptions sent in to 
us, we have decided to make the following extra- 
ordinary offer:— 


$2,500 IN GOLD 


On October 15, 1900, we will distribute the sum 
of $2,500 it gold to those of our subscription 
agents who send us the one hundred largest lists 
of subscribers taken between April 1 and Sep- 
tember 30, inclusive. 

The agent who sends the largest list of all 
will receive $500 in gold, while ninety-nine 
others who actively work for us will be among 
the hundred fortunate ones who will receive a 
Special present ranging from $10.00 to $250 in 
gold. 


This offer is open to both sexes and full par- 
ticulars will be sent on application. 

The head of our own department of agents is a 
man who put himself through college upon the 
plan suggested above. He was one of a party of 
four or five students who regularly spent their 
summers in this way. He made forty dollars a 
week on an average. One of his associates made 
$345 in a thirty days’ campaign; another, $75 per 
week during the entire summer; still another, 
$185 in eleven days. 

It takes brains and rapid work to accomplish 
these results, but shey are possible, and we can 
tell you how in all the details. 

One thing more. We are engaged in a busi- 
ness in which there are endless opportunities for 
young men and women. We need the best that 
we can find. They must be able, brainy, re- 
sourceful, persistent, patient, and determined to 
succeed. We need the right one more than he 
needs us, and the right one for any position in 
any walk in life can always command his price. 
In filling the many staff and general agency posi- 
tions which will be open in the organization of 
Success in the future, we can find no better ma- 
terial to choose from than the men and women 
who have shown in their student days the quali- 
ties that we need in our business. A word to the 
wise ts sufficient. 

Write to us immediately for terms and instruc- 
tions to agents; for conditions under which scholar- 
ships and cash prizes for agency work will be 
awarded ; for subscription blanks and other printed 
matter; and for everything else necessary for a 
successful campaign for subscriptions. 

The publishers of Success will support you 
loyally, and will render you every assistance in 
their power. Address the 


McGRAW-MARDEN CO., 
1 CoopeR UNION, NEw YorK. 
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Max Bachert, Inventor 
JouHN HALL RICHARDSON 


ScIENTIFIC men of every age have searched 
the realms of chemistry in the endeavor to trans- 
form wood into a means of protection against the 
destructive flames it is so well adapted to feed in 
its native state, but it is only recently that this 
problem has been solved. 

The memorable battle of the Yalu, in the war be- 
tween China and Japan, in 1895, when thousands 
of lives were lost in the burning of warships, again 
accentuated the need for vessels which should be 
absolutely impervious to flame at all times and 
under all circumstances. Eminent naval con- 
structors planned battleships and cruisers entirely 
of steel, but it was universally declared that these 
were altogether undesirable if wood could possi- 
bly be rendered proof against fire. 

Two secretaries of the navy, Hilary A. Her- 
bert and John D. Long, after a_ searching 
investigation of all processes which claimed to 
make wood non-inflammable, have chosen the in- 
vention of Max Bachert, with the result that all 
the new warships are now using it. No less than 
six armored cruisers are included in the list, and 
governments abroad are adopting it. 

The wood was subjected to shot and shell fire 
at close range, to analyses as to the thoroughness 
and permanency of the chemical impregnation, 
and finally, each specimen was placed in direct 
contact with the terrific flames of a furnace. Mr. 
Bachert's was the only one of the submitted woods 
which came out of the trial triumphant. 

This was a victory indeed for the inventor of 
the successful process, whose indefatigable labor 
against seeming impossibilities had been rewarded 
at last. Max Bachert,an artist and ex-impressario, 
was not the man who might be looked upon as a 
deep student of the subtleties of chemistry, or who 
might be expected to divide his time between 
wielding the baton and experimenting with logs 
of lumber. But the fact remains that he has given 
to the world a process for making wood fireproof, 
and thereby opened up possibilities in the build- 
ing construction not only of battleships, but also of 
the homes of the people, which have never been 
possible before. 

When asked how he first became interested in 
the subject of unburnable wood, he replied :— 

‘‘During my career in the management of musi- 
cal compzn‘es, 1 was compelled to pass the greater 
part of the year in traveling. I did not waste the 
tedious hours of the journey in playing cards or 
gazing vacantly out of the windows, but in read- 
ing, and in thinking over what I read. I was a 
voracious gatherer of news, and the stories which 
seemed to impress me most forcibly were the ac- 
counts of disasters from fires. I also noted the 
fact that many people were endeavoring to 
discover methods whereby the appalling losses 
by fire might be reduced, if not prevented. 
Some were devising methods of stone con- 
struction,—some, cement,—some, steel,—yet I 
always considered wood absolutely necessary in 
order to make the house comfortable as a home, 
and also in iis possibilities in artistic effect. I 
fully believed that in chemistry alone was to be 
found the secret of making wood fireproof, and 
my leisure hours were soon taken up with studies 
of the nature of various woods and chemicals 
which I considered likely to produce the desired 
effect. In the cars on railroads, in my hotel 
in the winter, or by the seashore in the summer 
months, I continued my experiments. I soon dis- 
covered that chemistry only solved part of the 
difficulty. Machinery was necessary in the ex- 
traction of air and moisture from the wood, thus 
opening the pores and rendering it absorbent to 
the chemicals, so that the fibers might be literally 
coated with the fire-resisting substances. Men 
high in office, whose business it was to investigate 
every means of reducing fire risks, and protecting 
the lives and property of the public from disasters 
by fire, would not give me a hearing, They 
pooh-poohed my pretensions and refused to test 
for their own satisfaction the samples of wood 
I offered. But now my untiring efforts and un- 
limited expenditures are reaping a reward in the 
satisfaction of seeing battleships, cruisers, moni- 
tors and torpedo boats built in all the great 
navy yards of this country and the countries of 
Europe, in which all the wood in their construc- 
tion is made fireproof by my process. It is the 
most gratifying thing to me, however, that two of 
the most prominent cities of the world have re- 
cently made the use of my process compulsory in 
building construction."’ 
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From the Publishers’ Office 


For the first time since December 14, when 
the present proprietors assumed control of Suc- 
CESS, we are ready to say a few words to our 
readers about ourselves, about the paper, and about 
certain measures of policy which are in contem- 
plation. Now, for the first time, the paper is 
mechanically and artistically a little nearer our 
ideals than hitherto, though yet far from being 
what we mean to make it during the next few 
months, —in fact, during the next few years. No 
one connected with Success is satisfied. The 
editors, the artists, the engravers and the printers 
see its imperfections more clearly, probably, than 
any of our readers. We shall always be dissatis- 
fied, and we shall always strive to do better. The 
only path leading to the satisfaction of our readers 
is over the hard road of daily dissatisfaction our- 
selves. 

We mean to place Success in the forefront of 
American home magazines. No ideals are too 
high, no expense is too great to achieve our ends. 
The paper which we shall give you in May will 
be as much better than this, as this is better than 
last month's number, and SucCCEss six months 
hence will bear no comparison with SUCCESS to- 
day. We believe that we know how to better 
please our readers and a constantly enlarging 
circle of them; but all good things take time and 
an infinite amount of hard work. 

Meanwhile, a few figures may interest you. Of 
the last issue of SuCCEss as a weekly, made on 
December 23, we printed 75,000 copies to fulfill 
actual requirements. Of the first monthly num- 
ber, the January issue, we printed 100,000 copies, 
and the edition was at once exhausted, so that, for 
nearly two months past, we have been unable to 
supply January copies to those who wished to 
commence their subscription with the first issue 
of the year. 

Of the February number, we also printed 
100,000 copies, and again greatly underestimated 
the demand, as the entire edition was almost im- 
mediately exhausted. Of this number, also, we 
cannot now furnish copies. 

We hope that a little later, however, we may 
have a few January and February copies back 
from the news-stands, though the present indica- 
tions are that the latter have been ‘‘swept clean.”’ 

Of the March number, we printed, of the first 
edition, 125,000 copies; and, before this edition 
was fully in the mails, we were obliged to print 
10,000 more,—and every copy has been taken or 
‘‘spoken for.’’ 

Of this April issue, our first edition will be 
150,000 copies to fulfill actual requirements, and 
further editions are nearly certain. 

Where are we goingto end? We do not know; 
but, as an illustration of our faith in the future of 
this paper, we may say that we are making ar- 
rangements for printing-office facilities sufficient 
to carry the paper to a circulation of 500,000. 

Permit a word of explanation and apology to 
our subscribers. In December, January and Feb- 
ruary, we received many letters of complaint re- 
garding delays in the delivery of Success and 
premiums upon subscription orders sent in. Many 
of these complaints were justified, — many of them 
unreasonable. In these three months of the year, 
all publishers are overwhelmed by subscription 
orders and renewals. Our own mails, in Decem- 
ber and January, brought us nearly 1,000 subscrip- 
tions a day. No force of clerks that can be put 
into a publication office can take care of these 
‘end-of-the-year mails,’’ effect all the renewals, 
order all premiums, and guarantee immediate de- 
livery of both premiums and papers. It is for 
this reason that publishers always urge readers to 
send in renewals in the fall, before the rush 
comes, in order that their. paper may not be 
stopped until the changes can be made; it is for 
this reason, in part, that we ourselves have been 
unable to fully meet the expectations of our friends. 

There were other reasons, however, which 
caused delays besides the one already mentioned. 
SUCCESS was purchased by its present owners in 
the middle of December. The change from a 
weekly to a monthly immediately followed, and 
with this came a change in the subscription price. 
All orders based on premium offers made under 
the old rates required, therefore, special adjust- 
ment, and so many complications arose, calling for 
skill, intelligence, and—taken in the mass,—a 
considerable amount of time, that the many let- 
ters written by our subscribers could not be an- 
swered with as much promptness as would have 
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been possible under ordinary circumstances. It 
was not until March that we were able to catch 
up with back work and give prompt attention to 
the new mails coming in. 

Whenever we have really or apparently been at 
fault for these delays, we humbly apologize to 
those who have been caused annoyance, and we 
promise them faithfully that never again will we in- 
cur their displeasure in a similar manner. 

Our readers have doubtless noticed, and, we 
hope, with satisfaction, the many changes in the 
mechanical make-up of Success, which have been 
made within the last three months. The 
the old paper was fourteen inches by ten and one- 
half inches, and the present size is fourteen inches 
by ten inches,—a slight change only, but one 
which gives better proportions and greater con- 
venience in handling, while, at the same time, 
the difference in size is not sufficient to prevent 
our subscribers from binding January and Feb- 
ruary copies with those of the rest of the year. 

If an open page of the April issue be laid be- 
side a page of the January number, many changes 
will be instantly seen. The new paper is much 
whiter and ‘‘cleaner’’ than the old, is stronger 
and more opaque, and in every way an improve- 
ment. The new column measure is a little nar- 
rower than the old, and the new dress of type 
a little larger. The illustrations greatly 
superior to the old, no expense being spared to 
get the best artistic work. The advertising pages 
have been changed to have three columns only 
instead of four, inorder to give better service to 
advertisers. Not only is it possible to better dis- 
play advertisements with the new column width, 
but our pages now exactly accommodate magazine 
sizes of advertisements in full pages, half pages, 
quarters, etc., so that our readers will see in Suc 
CEsS many of the exceptionally beautiful adver- 
tisements prepared with great care for magazine 
use by the most skillful advertising writers in the 
world. This is a feature of SUCCESS pages entire- 
ly original with us, and unique among periodicals. 

Other changes and improvements are 
templation, and will be brought about as rapidly 
s possible, to the end of better pleasing our read- 
ers, our advertisers, and ourselves. 


size 


are 


in con- 


Who are ‘‘we,’’—the new publishers of Suc- 
cess? <A few words of self-introduction may not 
be out of place, since, for the future, we and our 


readers are to come more and more closely to- 
gether. 

‘“We'’ are the McGraw-Marden Company, a 
corporation formed to take over the assets and 
good will of The Success Company, the former 
publishers. Our president is James H. McGraw, 
originally a farmer's boy, later a teacher, now, 
and for twelve years past, a New York publisher 
known in the field of technical journalism as the 
principal proprietor of ‘The Street Railway Jour- 
nal,’’ «‘The Electrical World and Engineer,’’ and 
“The American Electrician.’ Our vice-presi- 
dent and editor-in-chief is Dr. Orison Swett 
Marden, who, as the founder of SuccEss and its 
editor during its entire life, needs no introduction 
to our readers. Our treasurer and acting gen- 
eral manager is Edward E. Higgins, editor of 
“The Street Railway Journal,’’ and our secretary 
is George R. Warden, for some time past con- 
nected with SUCCEss. 


’ 


The manager of our advertising department is 
Lynn S. Abbott, until recently the eastern advertis- 
ing representative with ‘‘The Woman's Home 
Companion,’’ while Theron McCampbell, formerly 
the circulation manager of ‘‘The Woman's Home 
Companion,’’ and, for the past eight months, cir- 
culation manager of Success, retains the same 
position under the new management. 

m Sa to our friends and _ readers. 
\ success,—and we can wish you 

no better thing than the inspiration which you 
in derive from SuccEss during the coming years. 


a 


A SAMPLE OF MANY LETTERS 


WEsT HOBOKEN, N. J., January 14, 1900 
rison Swett Marden, Editor of SUCCESS 


_MyY DEAR SiR:—I congratulate you on the splendid 
aracter of the first number of the monthly issue of 

SUCCESS. TI read it from cover to cover, and did not find 
dull line in it. 


O, that I had had such a paper in my 

uth! How much better and how much more I would 

*» done! However, I must console myself by hoping 

a 1 did the best I could with my opportunities. I con- 

» Ger your paper the most uplifting, the most entertaining, 

'e Most inspiring thing printed. No man or woman can 

id it without being benefited by it. It brings one, like 
it books, into a higher, purer, nobler atmosphere. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT WATERS, 
Supervisor Public Schools. 
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LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize 
it at a genteel and uncrowded profession paying 
$15 to $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. 
We are the original instructors by mail. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia. 
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Don’t Sew on Buttons! 


Bachelor’s Buttons made 
with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasten- 
ers slip on ina jiffy. Pressa 
little lever—they hold like grim 
death, but don’t injure the 
fabric. Instantly released when 
desired. By mail, toc. each. 
Illus. catalogue showing collar 
buttons and ether useful nov- 


elties made with these fasteners free on request. 
AMERICAN RING GO., box 79. Waterbury, Gonn. 
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1840—1894. 
The Best of all Remedies for Children while Cutting 
their Teeth. 
AN OLD AND WELL-TRIED REMEDY 
FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


y MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
TEETHING with perfect success 
IT SOOTHES the child, softens the gums, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(EA. 
Sold by druggists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOUTHING SYRUP, and take no other kind, 
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the news-magazine really 


was recently 


written by one of the proprietors of Success who has for years been a care- 


ful reader of The Great Round World. 


improve. Here it is: 


“The Great Round World contains the news of all countries— 


t—and presented in such a form that the 
linked with the present—what is going on to-day is explained in the light 
of previous history—and it is all well done by competent, well-informed, 
disinterested and conscientious editors.” 
Read, if you please, these commendations selected from thousands 


recently received. 


From DANIEL M. BAILEY, Edisto 
Island, S. C.: 

Having seen your weekly publica- 
tion of Se ptember 28, am so much 
taken with the little book that I am 
actually forced to subscribe. En- 
closed you will find postal order for 
one year's subscription. 


From (Miss) FRANCES V. RUSSELL, 
Camden, S. C. 

Find enclosed money, for which 
send me ‘*The Great Round World’ 
for six months. I like the little mag- 
azine so well that I cannot do with- 
out it. I am a teacher, and like it 
for my pupils. 

From HARRY C ECIL PooL, Mid- 
dlefield, N. Y. 

In every respect ‘‘The Great 
Round World”’ is an ideal newspa- 
per. Before I saw it, I had often 
thought what a benefit it would be 
to have a newspaper in which one 


Amon 


would not have to winnow events of 
importance and those worthy of re- 
membrance from the midst of a mis- 
cellaneous collection of divorces, 
murders and other atrocities; and 
this has been accomplished in ‘‘ The 
Great Round World.”” I am doing 
my best to introduce the ‘‘News 
Magazine’’ to the notice of those in 
this district who are lovers of pure 
literature and friends of education. 
I have been distributing my own 
copies, which I should have liked to 
preserve. If you will send me a 
number of sample copies, I will 
guarantee their judicious distribu- 
tion. 

From SAMUEL M. WELD, North 

Chatham, Mass. : 

Both sample copies of your paper 
reached me in due season, but, al- 
though much pleased with them, I 
hesitated about adding to my already 
numerous periodicals. The size of 


America’s thousands of newspapers, the pock 


On his description we cannot 


The past is 


your paper, however, adds so much 
to its value, in my estimation, for I 
find that small pages are less trying 
tomy eyes than even those of ordi- 
nary magazine size, and it is such 
good print withal, that I have de- 
cided to try it fora year. For peo- 
me of moderate means who wish to 

eep well informed, 1t seems to me 
invaluable, taking the place of sev- 
eral magazines. 


From MRS. CLARK ALLIS, Liber- 
ty, B.. J. 

Please se nd me ‘The Great 
Round World"’ Binder, We take 
fourteen papers, and for finding out 
in a short time what is going on in 
the world, your paper leads them all. 


From IDA C. RAY, New York City: 

I have succeeded 1n passing the en- 
trance examination of the Normal 
College, and your paper has been a 
great aid to me, 


of The 


Great Round World, and its original method of serving news, gives it a 


unique position. 


It gives facts, not opinions. 


ceive, this modern ‘ 
than its price. 


“I enclose my check for a year’s subscription. 
fills our daily papers all over the country, 


To induce you to subscribe to-day, we offer an light \ 


Subscription for ‘|v 


office address and 25 cents in stamps, or silver to us. 


No matter what other literature you re- 


will be worth much more to you 


‘627 West 18th Street, Los Angeles, Cal., 


“February 9, 1900. 


It is refreshing to get rid of the rubbish that 
and to have the Current History in such a handy form. 


Trial 


Please send your name, full post 


steady treat for eight weeks. 
THE GREAT ROUND WORLD CO., 


15¢ FirtH Avenue, New York Crry. 


Established in 1896. 
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